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Talking with an old acquaintance the other 
night about a mutual friend he shut off every 
criticism and pronounced the highest eulogy 
that a man can deserve by saying, “He is a 
square man and he sticks to his friends.” 


* 


- * 

While I am alive more than after I am dead I 
would like to deserve such praise. A square 
man’! How few there are of them! The 
man ‘‘ who sticks to his friends.” How much 
this means! A “square man” does right from 
principle; he pays his debts and keeps his 
word, and observes the code which men esteem 
to be honor. You can rely on him; you can 
introduce him into your family; you can trust 
him. There he stands with a square front, 
resisting all the waves of cal- 
umny and the storms of popular 
opinion; never lies about you; 
never goes back on fyou; does 
not delight when people speak 
evil of you; does not smile or 
utter a feeble protest when your 
enemies sneer or scoff. Always 
square,no matter which side you 
approach him from, he stands 
squarely opposed to anything 
wrong or treacherous. He 
“sticks to his friénds.” When 
you want him you know where 
to find him. When you call the 
muster roll of those in whom 
you trust he always answers to 
his name. When you have a 
meeting of your friends, or your 
creditors, his voice always an- 
swers, ‘‘ Present.” 

Pa ° 

This sort of man is not neces- 
sarily the dupe of his good- 
nature or the victim of those 
who prey on the confidence of 
friendship. He may be keen 
of intellect and refuse to lend 
you money when he does not be- 
lieve it will do you any good. He 
may be astute enough to op- 
pose your schemes and candid 
enough once in a while to tell 
you of your faults; but when 
you really and truly need a 
friend he is there waiting to 
help you, ready to fight for you, 
anxious to see you through and 
does not need to be labored 
with when a sacrifice has to be 
made. 

. © 

How many friends of this sort 
have you? Where did you find 
them? In the lodge-room? Are 
they old school-mates? Are they 
men you have favored? Arethey 
the companions whose fortune 
you have helped to make? I 
should guess that probably the 
best friend you have is some 
rugged old fellow who is neither 
popular or extremely rich. 
‘*Haven’t got any,’ do you say? 
Ah, there’s the rub. Whose 
fault is it? Do you know a good 
trieud when you meet him? 
Dues his refusal to be your 
victim offend you? Does his 
occasional candor wound you? 
Does his lack of beauty make 
you ashamed? Some men are 
not worthy of friends. Is it the 
fault of humanity or your own 
weaknesses and vanity that 
leaves you to stand alone? 


- 
* . 


Heaven is indeed kind to you 
if you have a triend—a ‘‘ square 
ian, who never goes back on 
his friends:"’ and heaven was 
still kinder to you and blessed 
the world when it made you 
worthy of having such a friend. 
If you haven't a friend in whom 
you trust, try and act in such 
a way as to be worthy of it, 
and in some loyal heart you will 
inspire the friendship for which 
you seek. 


* 
* 


* 

The sharp and short debate 
in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday over Mr. Mills’ amend. 
ment favoring the submission to 
Parliament of a measure em- 
bracing such provisions as will 
remove all legal impediments 
to the efficient working of the 
Canada Temperance Act, did 
not result in any good to the 
cause of temperance or add any 
glory to the dismal record of 


its mover. The motion was 

sprung unexpectedly, and evidently before 
Mr. Mills had taken pains to consult his 
party. It was a stupid blunder. ‘The hon- 
orable David, thinking that Sir John 
should not be permitted to retain the 
influence he is supposed to have acquir- 


ed by his recent conversion decided to 
spring a ‘‘moral question,” which would put 
the premier in a false light and injure him 
with the temperance faction. By moving an 
amendment to the resolution to go into com- 
mittee of supply he was able to spring the mat 
ter on the government and dig a pit for the feet 
of Sir John. But the people as well as the House 
of Parliament understand such schemes and 
have but little respect for such schemers. It 
was purely a political dodge and its motive 
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eing so apparent it was entirely without 
effect. Even the Temperance Alliance, which 
is managed with about as little judgment as 
the Grit party, condemns Mr. Mills’ bumptious- 
ness, and the effect of the whole matter is to 
injure the cause of temperance legislation and 
make a laughing-stock of the pin-headed _poli- 
ticians who tried to use it for party advantage. 

* z, * 

The daily papers inform us that a temperance 

party has been or is to be formed. If I mistake 


not such a party has been formed several times, | 


and the parties concerned in this latest forma- | 
tion are not novices in the organizing of *‘ third 
parties.” 


* 
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he is now quite willing to be seen armin arm 
with that gentleman whenever the political ex- 


a sample of scores of others who are as fierce on 


hunting for office, but after they get it, sit and 


| purr as softly as a tabby in the lap of rum and 
| rubtheir silky backs against the feet of ‘* wicked- 


ness in high places.” Those who are organiz- 
ing the present movement have a larger scheme 
than the obtaining of a seat in Parliament for 
one particular pet. They intend to have a 
party and a leader of their own, and who will 
be the party and who the leader, it does not 
take the people long to guess. It is the same 
old crowd with the same old cries, shouting for 





* 
The history of temperance agitators in poli- 
tics is the record of a few selfish and not over- | 


‘*NOwW 


scrupulous men trying to attain notoriety 
on a ‘moral issue.” Men have been 
elected to Parliament because they were | 
strong prohibitionists, but almost invaria- 


bly their zeal has melted away before the 
temptation of ofiicial preferment, and so often 
have they been tried and found wanting when 
their personal interests lay in another direc- 
tion, that the public have no longer any con- 
fidence in temperance reformers who endeavor 
to use their hobby for political or financial 
profit. Professor Foster had one hand on the 
neck of the demon of rum and the other shoved 
down the monster's throat until he got into 


mitted Mr. Demun’s neck to go unclutched, and 


when he gracefully released one | 
hand ; then intothe Cabinet, after which he per- | 


the home and the fireside and laying pipe for 
the same old boss. It is not strange that those 


SAY YOUR LITTLE 
who have been living on the agitation should 
want to keep it up. 

«* * 


Mr. Meredith has again had the misfortune 
of being placed in an exceedingly dubious posi- 
| tion with regard to provincial rights. The 
Ontario Government by shrewd management 
have always been able to pose as the champions 
of local rights as against Federai aggrandize 
ment, while Mr. Meredith, through supporting 
Sir John, has been open to the charge of disre 
garding the interests of the province. In dis- 
cussing the resolutions of the inter-provincial 
conference the Mowat Government Shrewdly 
enough forced the Opposition to accept the reso- 
lutions holus bolus to or reject them one and 
The Opposition desired to discuss the re- 


| all. 


igencies of his party make it necessary. He is but | 


the temperance issues as a Bengal tiger, while | 


1 
solutionsseriatim and many members expressed 


| their willingness to accept a number of the 
clauses, The Ministry was too astute for this, 
| and not only did they obtain endorsement for 
| the whole work of the conference by a large 
majority, but Mr. Meredith was left in such a 


ernment will be able to accuse him of still being 
the instrument of Federal tyranny and the 
} enemy of his province. That the cry will be a 
misleading one and an attempt to humbug 
the people makes very little difference. Of 
such is the kingdom of politics! Mr. Meredith 
has before now proven that h< is willing to do 
the same thing, and cannot expect any large 
amount of sympathy. 


* 
* 


o 
| There has been very little heated debate in 
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PRAYER.” 


the Legislature, and, as an Ottawa correspon- 
dent points out in another column, the doctrine 
of sweetness and light seems to prevail at 
Ottawa to an extent hitherto unknown. Sir 
Charles Tupper, after hobnobbing with plenipo- 
tentiaries extraordinary, etc., has become very 
much more diplomatic in his conduct, and is 
without doubt trying to present as few rough and 
friction-exciting corners as possible. Sir Charles 
is evidently preparing the way for his succession 
tothe throne. At one time he was the hard- 
hitter and merciless political pugilist of 
the Tory party, but now he is the most gracious 
and courteous of all the Knights of Sir John’s 
Round Table. Are we soon to see the dawn of 
aless acrimonious style of public discussion? 
Jeering and sneering, name-calling and mud 


shape that at the next general election the Gov: | 








throwing have long enough characterized the 
discussion of public affairs and the comparisons 
between public men. Everyone will welcome 
the light of a better day. 


* 
. » 


Miss Emma Lang, a sixteen year old Chicago 
girl, committed suicide a week ago by the 
Rough on Rats route. The press dispatch tells 
us she was large of her age, comely, and 
devoted part of her earnings ina candy factory 
to the support of her parents. For some cause 
her mother whipped her the night before she 
took the rat poison. She preferred death to the 
degradation of having been punished. She 
must have had a queer mother. A woman 
who has no better idea of how to correct 
a sixteen year old girl than by using a gad, 
ought never to have hadanychildren. Parents 
often make a great mistake in 
degrading their half-grown sons 
and daughters by public rebuke 
or unseemly chastisement. A 
father who cannot control his 
boys after they are ten or twelve 
years old without mauling them 
with a club; women with so 
little tact or sense that they 
cannot exact obedience from 
their daughters without cor- 
poral punishment—had much 
better give up the task than 
brutalize their children by treat- 
ment which the law provides 
in no instance for adults, except 
when the crime indicates entire 
absence of decency and moral 
susceptibility. Parents should 
recognize that the laws have 
banished the cane, the cat-o’- 
nine-tails and the rope’s end, 
not out of any squeamishness 
or in defiance of Solomon’s 
admonition, but because it has 
been clearly demonstrated that 
corporal punishment is brutaliz- 
ing to those of anything like 
mature years. 


+ 


* * 
The child who has not been 
taught obedience in the first 


three years of its life will take 
the lesson hard. Between three 
and six it will be still harder to 
whip a child without filling its 
heart with puny and impotent 


hate. After this every stripe 
that is laid on the chila will 
be remembered, every slap, 


every shake will determine the 
quantity and the quality of its 
love for you ; every bruise on its 
flesh will be a bruise on its 
heart,and the cause of punish- 
ment must be grave indeed if 
the child can be made to feel 
that it is just. Between nine 
and twelve years of age, boys 
and girls of ordinary refine 
ment, and with anything like 
natures, can be pun- 
ished in a way to destroy their 
self-respect, or to increase it, 
and those who chastise should 
take that they are not 
hardening instead of improving 
those who are undergoing cor- 
rection. 


sensitive 


care 


* 
~ * 


At the close of my column 
comes the news of the death of 
Kaiser William. The specula- 
tions as to the influence this 
will have on European politics 
cannot but be interesting. 
The tirst question 
whether the Crown 
his son will be made Emperor. 
The first itself 
that as the Crown Prince 
always been beloved by the peo- 
ple they would be glad to dohim 
honor should 
last but a few days. On theother 
hand dislike his wife, 
whose great ambition has been 
to be Empress, and, in order to 
save the health of the sufferer 
at San Remo and defeat the am- 
bition of his wife, they may at 
once crown the young fellow, 
belligerent 
may at any time lead to serious 
Of course while 


will be 
Prince or 
idea suggests 


has 


even if his life 


they 


whose disposition 
complications, 
Bismarck lives he will continue 

real Emperor of 
and no immediate 
be feared. 


to be the 
Germany, 
trouble need 


* 
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Canon 
reports 


Last Sunday 
Dumoulin, if the 
in the daily papers are correct, severely re- 
buked his congregation for not having given 
more liberally to the mission fund. I heard 
him preach a missionary sermon once, and I 
don’t wonder (if his last appeal was anything 
like his Epiphany-tide effort) that his parish 
ioners failed to respond. Without doubt he is 
the most cultured ard polished preacher in the 
city, and his ability would be of great value in 
civilizing the South Sea Islanders. If his heart 
is entirely in his work it might be a good idea 
for him to spend a year among those for whose 
future he is so solicitous. An example of self- 
sacrifice would be a powerful lever to move 
the stony hearts of those who yielded only $250 


into the cathedral plates. 
Don. 

















What had been originally intended for a small 
tea party, to meet only a few people, developed, 
at Chestnut Park, on Tuesday, into a large At 
Home. Nearly a hundred and fifty people, 
from whose numbers very few of the elite were 
absent, took advantage of Lady Macpherson’s 
written and verbal invitations, and disre- 
garded the coldness of the day and the length 
of their drive or walk, since their hostess’ 
hospitable reputation, and the well-known 
beauty of her house, warranted them pleasure 
when they arrived there. Chestnut Park was 
looking its best; what can one say more? 
dim, almost sombre, light of the library and 
billiard-room tempted people who love an 
opportunity for a quiet talk, as at Lady Mac- 
pherson’s ball tne other day. The conserva- 
tories looked as well as_ they 
showing a perfect blaze of color through the 
glass folding doors of the picture gallery. In 
the latter charming room Lady Macpherson 
received her guests. 
dining-room 
coffee, but champagne and claret cup, ice- 
cream, etc. 


of operatic and dance music, of which nobody, 
of course, ever tires. Miss Robinson’s song 
was received, as a song from her always is, 


with inimense pleasure. 
* 


I noticed Mr. and Mrs. Vernon and Miss Mar- 
jorie Campbell, Major and Mrs. Dawson, 
Colonel and Mrs. Otter, Mr. and Mrs, Albert 
Nordheimer. Mr. and Mrs. Torrance, Mrs. Hugh 
Macdonald, Dr. and Mrs. Grasett, Mrs. Spragg, 
Captain and Mrs. Grant, Miss Robinson, Mr. 
Beverly Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, Miss 
Boulton, Miss Grace Boulton and the Messrs. 
Boulton, Miss Hodgins and Mr. Percy Hodgins, 
Miss Langmuir and Mr. Langmuir, Mr. Dick- 
son Paterson, the Messrs. Small, Mr. and Mrs, 
McCullough, the Misses Yarker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Armour, Miss Spratt and Mr. Spratt, the 
Misses Maud and Annie Vankoughnet, the 
Misses Todd, Miss May Jones, Miss Ross, Mr. 
Gordon Jones, Messrs. Fox, B. Cronyn, Jones, 
Dyce Saunders, C. Dickson, R. Thomas, Cap- 
tains Sears, Geddes and Macdougall, the Misses 
Evans, Colonel and Mrs. Sweney, the Messrs. 
Moffatt, Miss Kate Merritt, Mr. and Mrs, W. 
H. Merritt. 


In the hands of such adepts in the art of 
entertaining as Sir David and Lady Macpher- 
son, Mrs. Kirkpatrick and Mrs. Bankes, it is 
small wonder that people enjoyed themselves, 
and that the hour for departing to their various 


dinners came all too soon, 
* 


Miss Watson has recently formed a literature 
class attended by Misses Marjorie Campbell, 
Gertrude Milligan, Minnie Macdonald, Trixie 
Hoskins, B. Hawke, Misses Osler. Maude 
Beatty, Misses A. and J. Gooderham. 


The last meet of the Toronto sleighing club 
has been held, their short but brilliant season 
is over; the familiar road to Weston will know 
them no more, the Saturday dinners of meim- 
bers will no longer consist of cold turkey and 
cold ham. It was perhaps a certain sadness 
that these and other pleasures were at an end, 
that last Saturday to make spirits 
droop a little, and which took some of the 
usual! vigor from the dancinss which follows the 
dinner. Nothing could have been more delight- 
ful than the drive homewards. The sleighing as 
good as could be, a perfect night, clear and 
still. the bitter north west wind having gone 
With heavy hearts must many a couple 


seemed 


down. 
have said good-night. The music of the bells, the 
swift, smooth, the country 
white and sparkling under moon and stars, the 


delicious motion, 


dark pines standing like honest sentinels at 
the roadside, the pleasant feeling of defying 
the cold and conquering it with furs and hot 
bricks, above all the delight of sharing these 
pleasures alone with the fairest of companions, 
all must be bidden farewell to, not to be enjoyed 
again for many months. 


* 


Well done, untiring and cheery secretary 
you and your fellow committeemen, but you 
chietly, have organized and by unflagging pains 
have carried through a of pleasures 
which have made each Saturday for more than 
two months the red-letter day of the week. 
The closing meet of the season was in every 
way worthy of that which it closed. Conspicu- 
ous among many smart turnouts at the guns 
were the tandems of Messrs. Beardmore and 
Hamilton Merritt. Southwards from the park 
to Queen street, down Bay street to King, and 
then westwards upwards of five and twenty 
sleighs, led by the fine pair of the president, 
Mr. J. K. Kerr, made 
Thoughts of a funeral occurred to some onlook- 
ers, but what a fast and festive funeral! No 
accidents either going or returning 
people’s, pleasure or frightened the 
hanks I believe to a hint of mine in this paper 
a week ago, dinner included viands other than 
turkey and ham, The floor of the dancing room 
at Weston was as good as ever. The harpers 
played well as ever, and the new and highly 
original dance called I wonder why, Dan 


Tucker, was worthy of so novel a title. 
- 


Friday of last week was undoubtedly the 
fashionable night of Miss Rosina Vokes’ en- | 
gagement. On Thursday all the world was at 
the Grange and on Saturday the drive of the 
Sleighing club, and the apparently invincible 
repugnance to pre-Sabbatical play-going, to | 
which I have before alluded, kept people away. 


series 


a goodly procession, 


marred 
ladies. 





The | 


always do, | 


At long tables in the | 
were served not only tea and | 


In the drawing-room a band of | 
harpers performed that delightful programme | 


' very successful evening party given under her 


| On Friday also was produced for the first time | 
a “ petite drama” by Mr. Charles Young, who 
is known to n.any people here, who have en- 
joyed his comic songs even more than his play. 
The author, with Lady Young and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Townsend, occupied a stage box ; 
next them, the Government House box con- 
tained its rightful occupants—-Miss Marjorie | 
Campbell and Mr, and Mrs. Vernon. Opposite | 
were Mr. and Mrs. Torrance, Miss Hodgins 
and Mr. Harvey Gamble, while the seats in the 
parquette contained so many well-known faces 
that it was impossible to see or to remember 
them all, and it would be invidious to select a 


few for special mention, | 


* 
After the performance on Wednesday, a sup- 
per given by Mr. and Mrs. Baines, to celebrate 
the new piece and to fete its author and inter- 


' preters, was attended amongst others by Sir 


Charles and Lady Young, Mr. and Mrs. Clay, 
Miss Johnson and Mr. Courtenay Thorpe. 


_TORO 
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auspices in honor of the eminent art critic, Mr. 
Henry Blackburn, will have forgotten it, and 
yet it was as long ago as November last. 


Miss Beatrix Hoskins has returned home | 


from Montreal where she has*been visiting 
relatives and friends for some weeks. 


* - 


than glad to hear that society’s old time 
favorite, Mrs. George Tate Blackstock, has re- 
turned from Florida where she went for her 
health some six weeks ago. She is much im- 


proved and benefited by her trip south. 
° 


Miss Constance Stanton of Cobourg, who has 
been spending the winter in Toronto, has left 
for a short visit to the AmbitiousCity, previous 


to returning to her home. 
* 


From Washington I hear that the Rt. Hon. 





Mr. John Hoskin gave another dinner 
last evening, at which the following gentle- 
men were present: Rev. H. Grasett Bald- 
win, Mr. A. R. Boswell, Mr. J. F. Smith, 
Q.C., Mr. Wm. Laidlaw, Q. C., Mr. W. A. 
| Reeve, Q.C., Mr. H. J. Scott, Q.C., Mr. J. C. 
Hamilton, Mr. C. R. W. Biggar, Mr. George H. 
Watson, Mr. John Winchester, Mr. Frank 
Arnoldi, Mr. T. D. Delamere, Mr. R. E, 
Kingsford, Mr. Marcellus Crombie, Mr. 
John Downey, Mr. J. A. Patterson, Mr. 
Wm. Davidson, Mr. Lockhart Gordon, Mr. 
George F. Shepley, Mr. A. B. Aylesworth, 
Judge Morgan, Mr. 'T. P. Galt, Mr. G. W. Me- 
Williams, Mr. A. Rutherford, Mr. J. O. 
Buchanan, Mr. E. T. English, Mr. W. B. Ray- 
mond, Mr. Wm. Creelman, Mr. W. M. Douglas, 
Mr. Wm. Morris, Mr. G. F. Burton, Mr, 
Douglas Armour, Mr. Oliver Macklem, Mr. H. 
P. Drayton. 


* 
’ Colonel and Mrs. Otter’s example has been 
followed by Miss Hodgins, who, on Thursday 
last, organized a walking party. Some thirty 
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The above sketch represents a lovely Parisian toilette recently made for Madame Patti, and | 


worn in the first act of La Traviata, The bodice 





tion at every reception, ball and dinner party 
He was the social lion of the sea- 
fashionable entertainment was 
The latest 


he attended, 
son, and no 
considered complete without him, 


rumor is to the effect that Mr. Chamberlain | 


has become engaged to the daughter of a cab- 
inet officer, and this is creating no end 
of talk in society. As Mr. Chamberlain is said 
to have an income of £30,000 a vear, with the 


prospect of being a Cabinet Minister, with a | 


courtly house in Birmingham, and a town 
house in Prince’s Garden, London, the young 
lady of his choice is naturally the object of con- 
siderable attention—and envy. 


The craze for novelty has invaded the ranks 
of the pretty bridesmaids, and brides are no 
longer to be allowed to engross all the new 
ideas. Of course, it is no easy matter to meet 
these constant demands for novelties, and some 
of those produced are far from being pretty. 
But I heard of a new notion the other day which 
we shall, no doubt, see at forthcoming spring 
marriages: It isa floral boa, which looks best 
made in roses, but which can of course, be car- 


and train are of cream satin duchesse, the front 


of the skirt being covered entirely with a tablier of tulle, embroidered with white silk and seed 


pearls. 


Exquisite clusters of white camellias are arranged to form a long garland from waist to 


hem on the left side of tie skirt, while the same flowers are placed at intervals along the edge 


of the train. The bodice is draped with embroi 


correspond. 


: | 
ladies and gentlemen assembled at Govern- 


ment House at five o'clock, and thence pro- | 
ceeded on foot to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 

Hodzin’s on Bloor street. Recollection of former | 
ridicu'e induced the party not to promenade | 
two and twoin one long procession; by differ- | 
ent streets and various routes the park was | 
reached. Here couples who had lost sight. of 

each other at the start, were enabled to sight 

one another again, and it became a matter of | 
interest as to who should first reach the goal | 
on Bloor street. Some regarded this goalasa 

winning-post, and I am told of a most exciting 

race between two pairs of walkers. At her 

pleasant old-fashioned Mrs. Hodgins | 
bade the pedestrians welcome, and rewarded 
their efforts ‘with the cup that cheers, and the 
ice-cream that refreshes. More than one cava- 
lier thought a liqueur the only proper restorer 
after the fatigue of walking more than one 
mile. 


house 


- 


Many other people reached Bloor street by 
more ordinary methods, and shared the hos- 
pitality of the kindest of hostesses with those 
who had walked. Poor coachmen and poor 
horses! The walking mania seems to be really 
spreading, and your days are apparently num- 
bered ! 


o 


Among the most eminently successful of 
Lenten At Homes was that given on Thursday 
by Mrs. W. H. Merritt on Simcoe street. Sir 
William Howland’s fine old house looked its | 
best, and though the number of guests was | 
not very large, it was a company of the best. 
For the second time this winter people left | 
Simcoe street feeling that Mrs. Merritt was no | 
less an adept at the art of entertaining that in 
the days when she received her guests as Miss 
Florence Howland. Nobody who attended a 


by a conversazione and ball, the twenty-fourth 


dered tulle, and ornamented -with a camellia to 


| ried out in any flower the bride may most fancy. 
* 


It is no longer the fashion at dinner parties 


; to encumber the space before each guest with 
| a number of glasses, one half of which are prob- 
ably not used, while fine wines are frequently 


wasted by filling glasses never emptied. It is 


now usual to keep the glasses on the sideboard | 


Joseph Chamberlain was the center of attrac- | 


from which dinner is served, and all the glasses | 


should be different. Enamelled glass is the 
right thing for sherry or madeira, crystal spotted 
with gold for claret, and pink opaque glass for 
champagne. At wedding breakfasts, however, 
only clear crystal should be used, just as the 
porcelain service should always be undecorated 
patternless white. 


The Knights of Pythias. 


‘* A festal throng had met at night, 





And joy beamed in the face of all.” 

So sings the poet, and any one who saw the 
scene at Victoria hall on Wednesday night | 
would have agreed that the couplet was true in | 
every sense. Here had gathered about two | 
hundred ladies and gentlemen to celebrate | 


anniversary of the organization of the Knights 
of Pythias benevolent society, and right well 
was the celebration carried out. In the early 
part of the evening a programme of vocal and 
instrumental music was given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Bohner. The floor was afterwards 
cleared and the company thoroughly enjoyed | 
themselves in dancing to most excellent music, | 
provided by Napolitano’s orchestra. The | 
dresses ‘of many of the ladies were elegant, | 
while the showy uniform of the members of the | 


| uniformed rank lent additional _ brilli- | 
ancy to the scene. Among those present 
were liis Worship the Mayor’ and 
Mrs. Clarke, Dr. King, Colonel and Grand 


NIGHT. 


Chancellor for Ontario, Capt. and Mrs. George | 
| H. Mitchell, Mr. John Morison, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Charles Abbott, Major and Mrs. Unitt, Mr. A. | 
A. and Miss Alexander, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Deane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley R. Hoar, Mr. and Mrs, Geo. 5S. 
McConkey, Dr. G. B. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Patterson, Mr. A. R. Riches, Mr. H. R. Tilley, 


Madden, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. J. Gunning, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. F. Morphy, Mr. R. W. Boyle, Miss 
McFarlane, Mr. and Mrs. Albert, Miss Morris, 
Mr. C. H. Fuller, Miss Horswell, Mr. 'T. Soole, 
| Miss McGolpin, Mr. L. W. Hawkworth, Miss 
| Morphy, Mr. W. J. Wallace, Miss Wallace, Mr. 
| A. L. Sayles, Mr. Wm. Snannessey, Miss Red- 
| mond, Mrs. S. H. Smith, Miss S. Smith of 
| Mount Forest, Mr. F. Roberts, Miss Roberts, 
| Mr. KE. T. Deane, Miss Deane, Miss Wylie. 








“JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East. 


Funeral 





PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 


DANCING 
PROF. DAVIS 


Private Dancing Academy, 80 Wilton Avenue 


ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 

Author and publisher of 
THE MODERN DANCE TUTOR | 
Containing a description of all fashionable dances, etc., | 
40c., by mail. f 
Member of the National Association of Teachers of Dancin 
of the United States and Canada. Class and Private 

Pupils received daily. See Circulars. 











By Pror. J. F. Davis, FoR Piano. Every Piece a Gem 


SE FON sas 0055 Kes vein Kuweanen wesc nececeey 40c 

GORE PRIMO TAMOND. cc csccccscccessesccseseceesveed 5Uc | 

Eureka—companion set of lancers—dance explained. . . .50c 

Ripple—dance explained Be 

Jersey—dance explained...................0005 

| La Frolique—dance explained 
Broncho—dance explained—including explanation of 





SPOR Sb aS sS:erekeUeaVerst Gu tinea iendvateseen 30c 
Ce IN oo 5 5 kp 60 ic 09 0 0ks Kea sad ennnecnar’ 50c 
The whole eight pieces mailed to one address for $2.00 
ADDRESS 


| PROF. DAVIS, 80 Wilton Avenue, Toronto 








-R. RANDOLPH ARNDELL 


Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Cultivation of the Voiee and Piano 


TERMS AT NORDHEIMER’S. 





SPRING = 


all the new colorings, French and English P 


Toronto. 


World, Mr. D. C. World, Miss McNair, Miss | 








CHINA HALL 


49 King Street Kast, Toronto. 


| Miss Beckett, Mr. F. Diver, Mr. R. Duthie, | HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Readers of SarurvAY Nicut will be more | 
| Miss MacAlpine, Mr. T, A, E. World, Miss F. 


| 


Five o’clock Uups and Saucers, 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, , 

Five o’clock Teapots and Keitles, 
Biscuit Jars and Cheese Cov-'s, 

Honey, Marmalade and Butter Pote 
Fancy Jugs, Teapots and Teapot Stands, 
Fish, Game and Oyster Sets, 

Cut Glass Table Sets, fine assortment, 
Table Ornaments, fine variety, 
Breakfast, Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Joseph Rodgers & Sons’ Cutlery, 
Silverpiated Knives, Forks and Spoons, 
Tea Trays, Crumb Trays and Dish Mats, 
Fairy Lights, a large assortment, 

Old Chipendale Grandfather Clocks. 


GLOVER HARRISON 





J. FRASER BRYCE 890,000 WANTED 








In the next thirty days, to raise this amount we are 
selling our immense stock off at 


LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR 


BARGAINS 


SEE PRICES IN WINDOW. 


Call in and examine stock. All goods marked in 


DANCE MUSIC PLAIN FIGURES 





C. & J. ALLEN 


29 KING STREET WEST 


Jewelry and Watches Manufactured and Repaired on the 
Premises. y 





MR. FORSTER’S ART STUDIO 


King Street East. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING A SPECIALTY 


LADIES 


USE 


BRONZEFORALL 


FOR GILDING. 


40 *DIFFERENT COLORS. 


QUA & CO, Agents 


49 KING STREET WEST. 





NOVELTIES 
W. A. MURRAY & CoO. 


Will to-day and all next week show an elegant assortment of Early Spring Novelties in 
Dress Silks, Satins, Moires, Luxors, Faille Francais, Fancy Combination Wool Dresses in 


rints, Cambrics, Zephyrs, Lawns and other 


Nov. Ity Wash Dress Fabrics, Laces, Lace Goods, Embroideries and Dress Trimmings, 
also 6 cases of New Spring Jackets, Ulsters and Wraps—prettiest goods ever shown in 
Every Department ready for an Immense Spring Trade. 


Inspection invited by 


W. A. MURRAY & CO. 
(17, 19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 King Street East, Toronto 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


ARRIVING 


x DAILY. 


COMPARISON AND | 


Improved System of Cutting, Perfect Fit 


Amani 
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MANTLE MAKERS 
218 Yonge Street, ¢ 


NSPECTION INVITED 


(uaranteed. Charges Strictly Moderate 


AND COSTUMERS 
or. Albert, Toronto 
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The all-absorbing topic of conversation and 
speculation among musical people is the retire- 
ment of Mr. Edward Fisher from the con- 
ductorship of the Toronto Choral society, at 
the close of this season, which was announced 
‘ast week. The reason indicated is that the 
pressure of work devolving upon Mr. Fisher | 
at the Conservatory is so great that he is 





unable to give proper attention to the needs of 
the Choral society. The in- 
dicated reason is quite prob- 
ably the true one, as any 
close observer at the late con- 
cert of the society must have 
seen and felt that the Eli had 
not thoroughly permeated 
the conductor’s head and 
neart. The performance was 
too uneven and fitful to sug- 
gest a perfect mastery of the 
oratorio on its conductor's 
part. That Mr, Fisher's re- 
tirement should be announced 
so soon after a cold reception 
of his work is unfortunate, 
is those who are unfriendly 
to him might suggest that his 
action is the outcome of a 
natural petulance. But those 
who know Mr. Fisher well, 
know that he has too well- 
balanced a mind and too much 
cool, business-like common 
sense to give way to flights 
of temper in so important a 
matter. The act of leaving 
an organization to whose 
loyal and faithful work and 
adherence to him he owes so 
much—one might almost say, 
to which he owes his present 
prominence in our little mus 
ical world—is one that Mr. 
Fisher has surely weighed 
thoroughly in all its bear- 
ings, and his friends may feel 
quite assured that he did not 
take such a step until he felt 
it was due to himself that he 
should do so. 


° 

The effect of his action on 
the future of the Choral soci- 
ety is the most important 
question that centers around 
his retirement. We have all 
heard the importance of indi 
viduals to their neighbors ill- 
ustrated by the homely exper- 
iment of withdrawing one’s 
finger from a bucketful of 
water and watching how 
much the water missed the 
finger, but when a musical 
society which was organized 
mainly to assist its leader 
into prominence loses that 
leader the effect is somewhat 
ureater. Not necessarily on 
account of his musical capa- 
bilities, which might possibly 
be replaced, but rather on 
account of the paraiytical 
effect such a loss has upon 
its cohesive power and upon 
the formulation of its future 
policy. The defection of a 
musical conductor carries 
with it to a large extent a 
similar action on the part of 
his friends and also on the 
part of those who were not 
particularly interested in 
anyone or anything about 
the society, but who had 
drifted into it, so to speak, 
The loss to the Choral from 
these sources will be con- 
siderable, as in its earlier and 
mayhap darker that 
society was held together by 
the strong claims to respect 
and regard that Mr. Fisher 
had exercised upon his sur- 
roundings, 


years 


* 

The Choral society has done 
good work, both intrinsically 
and in keeping its elder sister 
up to the mark. Its perfor- 
mances of the Creation, the 
Messiah, and the Israel in Egypt, will be re- 
membered with pleasure by its friends, but I 
think that its best field lay, and yet lies, in that 
territory which is so fruitful in the lesser can- 
tatas and miscellaneous selections, The Phil- 
istines in music are yet many, who tire of a 
whole evening of oratorio and who would gladly 
hail the relief of a shorter work, well rendered, 
and of bright choruses, judiciously selected 
from oratorios, cantatas, or operas. 1 also have 
a shrewd suspicion that on some occasions the 
Philistines have not this desire for relief all to 
themselves by any means. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt that many choral 
extracts of undoubted beauty and excellence | 
can be performed by a society when the works | 
in their entirety, from which the excerpts are | 
chosen, would prove a severe tax on conductor, 
society, or audience, or on all three. Variety, 
coutrast, liveliness, in fact all that goes to make 
a concert enjoyable, would thus be presented 
to an admiring audience. The efforts and 
study of the society would be crystallized and 
concentrated upon a smaller range of work and | 
tindoubted excellence in all numbers would be | 


easier of achievement. 
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It is in this field that I see the future of the 
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Choral society, a future in which, if prope: 
care is exercised in the selection of a conductor, 
it may be one of the most powerful factors in 
musical progress and enjoyment in the pro- 
vince. 
keystone of i.s future arch. Already several 
gentlemen are mentioned in that connection, 
none of whom, however, would be the man for 
Galway, to use a sporting phrase. To succeed 
in such a position a man must have undoubted 
orchestral experience, must have experience in 
governing choral forces, must have tact with 
his chorus and with the world, must under- 


| stand the voice, must himself be a musician in 
| the broadest sense of the term, not a mere 
music teacher, nor a mere performer on one | 


instrument, nor a mere voice-trainer. Such a 
man is not altogether ideal, as- some may sup- 


man of better parts than most of our musical 
acquaintances are, and nothing less than such 
a man could succeed in holding the Choral 
society together. That it may be held together 


and that it may flourish for many years to | 


come is a wish that every music-lover in To- 


| ronto will, I am sure, join me in expressing. 


ORPHEUS AND 


So much talk about Mr. Edward Fisher 


naturally enough brings the Conservatory to 
one’s mind. I have received the following 
letter for which I willingly make room, as 


besides its pertinence it has the’ virtue of 
brevity : 
** DEAR METRONOME— 

‘In your notes of March 3rd I was much 
pleased to see your remarks concerning the 
acquisition of degrees in music by students 
under private masters, As an ea degree- 
holder of many years’ standing, I can assure 
students that scholarly musicianship never 
harms one, but that the lack of it frequently 
hampers a man through life. It appears to 
me that one question has been overlooked by 
you, namely, how many teachers in the Con- 
servatory, the body that is to prepare students 
for degrees at the Toronto university, are 


themselves the bearers of such distinctions? I | 


fancy that in other faculties, such as law, arts, 
medicine, or theology, the instructors are men 


who have, on their part achieved the titles | 


they are aiding others to acquire. Wishing 


your bright paper and 


column every success, I am, etc., a 
Mus. Doc. 


The point is well taken, and the answer is 
that there are two teachers in the Conser- 


vatory who have musical degrees, Mr. Arthur | 
K. Fisher and Miss Emma Mellish, both of | 


whom are Mus. Bac. of Trinity college. The 


The choice of the new conductor is the | 





our entertaining | : 
: . | the promised opera by the Harmony club, will 


make the post-Paschal season a lively one | 








irony of fate would be curiously illustrated if 


the graduates in music of Toronto university 
should receive their musical apostolic succes- 
sion from Trinity people. 


. 


In the meantime Father Torrington has not 
been idle. In addition to his work with the 
Toronto Philharmonic society, the Hamilton 
Philharmonic society, and his orchestra, he 


has been working away at his College of Music, | 


and at the College of Organists. As to the 
former, I hear that he has bought Nos, 12 and 
14 Pembroke street, where enlargements will 
soon be begun, and has ordered a large three- 
manual organ for students’ use. As to the 
latter, he has secured the co-operafion of the 
principal organists in the province and is arrang- 


pose, but such a man would undoubtedly be a | ing for the establishment of the Organists’ 


college at the time of the next meeting of the 
Canadian Society of Musicians, when most of 
the prominent organists will be here. 
body will do great good, and all may hope that 
the time is not far distant when to be a member 
of the College of Organiscs will be a guarantee 
of excellence. 


* 


The larger musical organizations are gradu- 
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ally getting things into shape for their second | translations are a mistake. 


concerts. Mr. Torrington’s orchestra plays on 
April 5, with the assistance of Mrs. Agnes 
Thomson and Mr. E. W. Schuch, with probably 
other vocalists. The orchestral numbers will 
be the Larghetto from Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, the Festmarsch from Tannhauser, 
the King of Diamonds overture by Lavallee, 
a Canadian by the way, 
little bit for strings alone by Massenet, 
entitled the Last Sleep of the Virgin. 
The Philharmonic society follows a few weeks 
later with the Golden Legend and a splendid 
quartette of soloists—Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss 
Emily Winant, Mr. Barton MeGuckin, and Mr. 
William Ludwig. The Choral society is at 
work on a miscellaneous programme, compris- 
ing the choicest choruses it has sung, which 
may be expected in May, about which time the 


Vocal society will also be ready with an un- | 
| and 
| would give what they could afford in the 


usually bright programme. These events, with 


musically. 
* 
On Friday ‘last the Citizen’s band gave an 
excellent concert in Association Hall, which, I 
regret to say, was not well attended, Mr. 


| efficiency, in the face of obstacles and difficul- 
| 


This | 


and an exquisite | 


Bayley has kept this band together in a state of 


ties which would have conquered a man with 
less persistence, and our people should give 
better direct support to these men. 
cities are justly proud of their bands and sup- 
port them liberally. Toronto does not seem to 
care a brass button about encouragement or 
support, but is quick enough to decry its own 
bands. Just here a little more public spirit 
would be a good thing. 


* 
I hope it is not true that the committee of 


the Harmony Club have chose Fantone for the 
opera to be played by them thisspring, If true, 


| it is, I venture to predict for them, failure abso- 


lute and complete. The libretto of Fantone is 
even poorer than the average translation from 
the French. In the original there may have 
been wit and interest, but it was of a kind too 
strong for the English palate ;in the adaptation 
there is hardly one good line. The music has 
not proved sufficiently taking to admit of the 


| opera succeeding either in England or Ameri- 


ca even when played by the best of profes- 
sionals, How true it is that “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” For amateurs all 


For Letterpress see page 6. 


Let the Harmony 
club confine themselves to English opera, and 
at any rate they do not court failure. They 
have to remember. Patience succeeded, but the 
Chimes of Normandy—well, was not quite so 
great a success. METRONOME. 
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Art and Artists. 


The project of founding in Toronto a perma- 


nent collection of pictures, scuipture and other | 


objects of art, is worthy of every support. 


Unquestionably, if Canada is to possess any | 
/ sort of national gallery, its right location is 
If the value of such an establishment | 
| picked himself up. 
| “*have you anything more to say to me?” 
| ‘* No,” replied his 4ordship ; ‘‘ but perhaps you'd 
vote a 
man | 
| latest society sensation in London. 


here, 
were recognized as it is recognized in Ger- 
and Italy, for instance, not only 
Provincial Legislature 
its foundation, but every 
who had money to 


many 
would our 
grant for 

woman, spare, 


interests of the education of their children 


and all their descendants in future generations. | 
| his decent maintenance, and, although his 


Those specially interested who are moving in 


the matter, are sparing no pains to set their | 


scheme afoot, and their art fair in May prom- | 
| tion to the best possible advantage. 


ises to be of an interest without precedent in 


Other | 
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Canada, An idea has been mooted this week, 
which, if it is carried into effect, should bring 
in the shekels and be the cause of consider- 
able enjoyment to its promoters. Cer- 
tain ladies and gentleman of considerable 
dramatic talent propose to prepare two or 
more plays, and to make a tour of the principal 
towns of Ontario, giving their performance 
one or more nights in each place, the receipts 
to be devoted to the same object es the art fair. 
As the establishment of a National Gallery 
should be a matter of as great interest to other 
towns as it is to Toronto, so unusual a treat as 
a company chosen from those of our best 
society people who are dramatically capable, 
should draw tremendously in such places 
as Hamilton, London and Brantford. If the 
project is matured, there would be no difficulty 
in forming a committee of leading men in the 
towns to be visited, who would make all 
arrangements and ensure good patronage of 
the affair. Under the management of Mrs. 
Morrison, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Miss Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Baines, Mr. and Mrs. Town- 
send, Mr. Rutherford, etc., the scheme is in 
competent hands. Already meetings have been 
held and plans have been discussed. It will be 
important to find one that does not need much 
scenery, and a thoroughly good stage manager, 
a professionali if possible, will of course be a 


sine qua non. 
* 


At present the artists are working quietly 
preparing for their spring exhibition, which 
will be held in May at the same time as the art 


fair. 
7. 


The Ontario Society of Artists have given up 
their rooms at 14 King street west, but have 
not yet located 
understood that for a time they do not intend 
having permanent exhibition rooms as for 
merly, but will make their headquarters merely 
a place for the transaction of business. The 
rooms they have left are now used asa studio 
by Mr. J. M. Martin. 

oe 
A Brave Girl. 


themselves elsewhere. It is 


SN): 





This is a pretty good likeness of Miss Mabel 
Andrews, who was recently presented with the 
Royal Humane Society's bronze medal for her 
bravery in rescuing two children from drown- 
ing in Georgian Bay last June. It is unneces 
to relate the story here as it appeared in 
Miss Andrews is a deli- 


sary 
the papers at the time. 





cate looking girl, sixteen vears old. Despite he 
delicate appearance there is a quiet determina 
tion expressed in the lines of her countenance 
which shows that she has “the soul to dare” 
when danger calls. She was born at Winchlon 
liall, Hempstead, Essex, Eng., 
Canada about six years. 


and has been in 
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Lord Palmerston, while electioneering at 
Taunton was greatly troubled by a butcher 
who wanted him to support a certain Radical 
policy. At the end of one of his lordship's 
speeches the butcher called out: ‘* Lord Palm- 
erston, will you give me a plain answer to a 
plain question?” After a slight a. Lord 
Palmerston replied: ‘I will.” The butcher 
then asked: ‘* Will you, or will you not, sup 
port this measure—a Radical bill?” Lord 
Palmerston hesitated, and then,with a twinkle 
in his eye, replied: ‘I will——” Then he 
stopped. Immediately the Radicals cheered 
tremendously ; ‘‘ not,” continued his lordship. 
Loud Conservative cheers. When these ceased, 
Lord Palmerston finished his sentence; ‘tell 
you.” He then immediately retired. 

Lord D , a noted athlete, once took a jour- 
ney from London on purpose to fight a Scotch 
farmer famed as an wrestler, whom he found 





| working in an enclosure at a little distance 
| from his house, 


His lordship tied his horse 
to a tree, and then addressed the farmer, 
“Friend, I have heard marvelous reports of 
your skill, and have come a long way to see 
which of us two is the better wrestler.” The 
Scotchman, without answering, seized the 
nobleman, pitched him over his head, and then 
went on with his work. The nobleman slowly 
‘* Well,” said the farmer, 


be good enough to throw me my horse!” 


The “ elephant-faced man” bids fair to be the 
The num- 


ber of the British Medical Journal containing 


| his portrait has long since been sold out, and 


the article is now republished in pamphlet 
form. Sufficient tunds have been raised for 


appearance is far too terrible to permit of his 
pocuenes at Jamrachian entertainments, he 
nas intelligently contrived to turn the situa 
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FIRST HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY, 


A MAN’S JEALOUSY. 


BY WALDEMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


The evening shadows were deepening in the 


beautiful Genesee valley, and the edge of twi- 


light was just touching the earth. 

Mounted on a handsome bay, whose free, easy 
stride seemed to show the pleasure he felt in 
bearing his fair young mistress, Ella Madison, 


galloped fearlessly along. her face flushed with | 
the exercise in the open air and pleasure reflect- | 


ed in her sunny Jaughing eyes. 


Up to the door of her home she swept in a | 
graceful canter, and scarcely had the horse | 


stopped, wheu she sprang to the ground un- 
aided. : 
‘Mercy! Is it so late as that?” she exclaim- 
ed, glancing at her watch as she ran up the 
steps. ‘I suppose dinner is already served, 
** Yes, Miss Ella, said the servant, *‘and Mr, 
Windom is here, too. * 


‘*Oh, dear; worse yet. For now I shall have | 


to dress for dinner.’ 

But a happier light came into her eyes, as she 
rushed up the broad, old-fashioned stairway. 
Perhaps she didn’t feel so badly after all. 

The Hon. Cary! Windom had been a very fre- 
quent visitor at the mansion of late. He was 
a young man of wealth and culture, who had 








gone into politics, believing that it offered a} 


proper ficld for the ambition of one in his cir- 
cumstances, 
man of the county, and looked upon by match- 
making mothers and angl.ng daughters as the 
great catch of the region. 


Some of them wondered what such a man 
could see in that ramping hoyden, Ella Madi- 
son. 

But the ‘‘ramping hoyden” was a vision of 
youthful loveliness nevertheless, as she entered 
the parlor just as the gentlemen came in from 
the dining-room, For they are somewhat Eng- 
lish in their ways in the valley of the Genesee, 
and the gentlemen had lingered over their 
wine just long enough for conventionality, but 
not jong enough to show that thev were not 
born to the American manner. 

* I'm awful sorry I was late for dinner,” said 
Ella, giving her hand to Windom. ‘* But to} 
tell you the truth, you were the cause of it.” 

“I? How?” 

** Well, if it had not been for you I should 
have gone in just as I came from my ride.” 

She raised her laughing, bewitching eyes to 
his face, aud he wondered how she could look 
other than beautiful, no matter what she wore. 

** Bur, why do you make such a stranger of 
me?” he asked reproachfully. 

**Q, you're so terribly fastidious. Why, I 
believe you would have fainted, or, worse than 
that, lost your appetite, if I had come in in my 
habit. Besides, [ was all covered with mud, 
for Marco failed to leap all the mud holes I put 
him at.” 

Windom looked a little shocked. He couldn't 
help it. He couldn't quite approve the auda 
city of the girl, but she charmed him, neverthe 
less. 

**O, come, Mr. Windom, please don’t look so 
shocked. And please forgive my tardiness. 
Won't you?” 

How could he refuse when those eyes were 
looking up at him, 

**What do you say tosome music?” she asked, 
suddenly changing the subject. 

For reply, he went silently to the piano and 
opened it. 

Mr. Madison was not so deeply buried in his 
paper that he could not see the tete-a-tete at the 
other end of the room. And he was pleased to 
See if, Too, 

‘You want something cheerful, I'm sure, 
you iook so downcast,” said Ella, as she seated 
herself, and ran her tingers over the keys, 
* Listen to this,” And she sanga pretty French 
song. 

fhis was followed by German and English 
ballads, in some of which Windom sung a fair 
second, and, finally, by oue of Chopin's exquisite 
nocturnes, 

For an hour or more they amused themselves | 
in this way, and then Ella leaned her head upon | 
her hand and looked at her admirer—for ad- 
mirer he plainly was, as his every look and 
attitude showed. 

** Where did you ride to-day?” he asked. 
‘Where? Oh, | rode down as far as the 
Mertons.” | 

Did you see anyone there?” 

*O. yes; [ saw Mr. Lawrence in the tennis 
court.’ 

* | thought as much,” and the speaker's face 
clouded. 

** How very kind of you to think of me at all. 
Did you really picture me haying an interview | 
with the gentleman?” 

‘It is easy to picture an occurrence I have so 
often seen.’ | 

**O, come, now, you men are so uncharitable. 
You have got something against Mr. Lawrence, 
ITknow. What is it?” 

“IT know just so much about him that no sis 
ter of mine should ever speak to him,” 

*I must congratulate myself then on not 
being your sister.” 

“wv : sos | 

You value so highly then the privilege of | 
talking with the man?” | 

** What does it matter to you to whom I 
talk?” in a low tone. 

His face cleared. It was a question that any 
man would be glad to answer. M 

* I beg your pardon,” he said slowly. ‘I fear | 
I have taken too great a liberty.” 

She laughed at him. 

“Tam very magnanimous,” she said, softly— 
almost shyly. ‘I will torgive you— perhaps.” 


a a Se =«° Ne te os SEES Gia S te 


He was regarded as the young | 


|} “ Will you do more?” He was gaining in 
| courage. ‘* Will you promise me to cut this 


-new acquaintance of yours?” Her little hand | 


rested on the piano, and his--perhaps uncon- 
| sciously—closed over it as he asked the 
question. 
| ** Why?” she asked, as her fingers trembled 
in his, and a blush overspread her face. 
** Because I wish it.” 
‘“* Yes; I will do it for that.” 


quickened by nervousness. 


mation that sounded like a very tender word, 
| When old Mr. Madison on the other side of the 


and Ella twisted her hand hurriedly away. 


‘*T must ring for tea,” she said. Caryl had no 
opportunity to speak to her again until he was 
bidding her good-night in the hall. Then she 
| said to him: 

“IT spoke unadvisedly a little while ago. I 
promised to cut Mr, Lawrence. 
course, that I will only have the little to do 
with him that ordinary society intercourse de- 
mands, That was what you meant, was it not? 

' You know he is the guest of our friends,” 


“- sultan ete. sf ee a 


~ . ~~ 


“AND THEN CARYL WINDOM SAW THE WOMAN HE LOVED BEND LOW IN H&K SADDLE AND KISS THE MAN HE HATED," 


‘Certainly, I meant nothing more.” 

“But then he talks very interestingly on 
some points,” she mused in a tone of regret. 
Being a woman, she was born to tease. 

‘““What weathercocks women are; talk to 
whom you please. Promises are valueless, I 
see.” Caryl was angry. 

‘** You see too much, or you see not enough,” 
was her quick reply, while one of those fasci- 
nating changes swept over her face and she laid 
her hand on his arm Jooking up at him with 
tender reproachful eyes. I have given you a 
promise and I am going tokeepit. Henceforth 
the conversation between Mr. Lawrence and 
myself will be confined exclusively to the re- 
spective conditions of our health and the 
weather.’ 

‘*No,” said he, smiling. ‘there is too much 
platitude about the weather. 
there.” 


Her eyes were downcast ; her breath came | 


He leaned toward her, and uttered an excla- | 


room had the bad judgment to rattle his paper, | 


I meant, of | 


I draw the line | 








| 0, how do yon do?” she said to fhe new 
comer, with a look and change of tone that 
made the man she had just left mutter an oath 
beneath his heavy moustache. 

* The little flirt,” he said savagely. “ But my 
turn next, however. 

‘** Are my promises valueless ?” asked Ella. 

“T apologize must humbly for having dared 
| to question them. The man is most imperti- 
nently persistent, however.’ 4 

“ He is a nuisance,” replied the girl. , 

“Will you have a game at tennis now? Will 
you be my partner?” 

** But I have just refused Mr. Lawrence.” 

‘All the more reason why you shall accept,” 
he said, with lover's logic. ** Come,” and they 
stepped into one of the nearest courts. 

Cary! Windom never left her side aJl that 
afternoon, and the jealous mothers and daugh- 
ters had plenty to talk about. 

But at the end of the afternoon, when.all the 
| people were taking their departure, Lawrence 
approached Ella and spoke a few low words that 
no one heard but herself. 

Caryl was talking to the hostlers and did not 
witness the interview. And when he turned to 
her presently saying, ‘‘ You. will let me walk 
home with you, will you not?” to his amaze- 
ment she replied with confusion ; 

“No, no, thank you. Iam not going straight 
| home. I have one or two places to call at.” 

* But I will gladly wait for you.” 

“You are very kind, but really I won't keep 
you. Indeed, I had rather not.” 

** T will not insist on forcing my society upon 
you. As it is evidently distasteful, I will with- 
draw it at once.” 

** Did I seem to find it so this afternoon?” 

** But you are evidently desirous of being rid 
of me now-—-for what reason is best known to 
| yourself.” 










-~ e 





“Yes; best known to myself.” She spoke 
half sorrowfully and yet hesitatingly as if a full 
confession trembled on her lips. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Windom.” 

He took her hand, bowed low over it, and let 
her go away. 

He was a jealous man, and like all jealous 
men, suspicious ; but withal, he was a warm- 
hearted, high-minded gentleman, and the con- 
duct of Ella Madison had cut him to the quick. 

It was quite dark now, and it had been 
arranged t! at the gentlemen whose obligations 
to the ladies did not take them away, were 
toremain at the Merton’s for a few hours at 
the card table.” 

They adjourned to the smokirg-room, and 
psd —— and chips were presently brought 
orth. 


Charlie Merton, as he lighted a cigar. 


“You draw the line at the weather. O,well;' ‘I can answer for him,” said young Williams, 


so be it then,” and the laughing face disap- 
peared behind the closed door. 


CHAPTER II. 


A week after this the Mertons gave a tennis | 
party. All the young men and women of the | 
neighborhood were present; among them, of | 
course, Livingston Lawrence. 

Ile came up to Ella as soon as she entered the 
ground, and Caryl Windom, standing in one of 


| 


| the drawing-room windows, saw the interview. | 


“They are forming a set fortennis. Will you | 


| not be my partner?’ he said to her. 


I shall not play just now.” | 


In half an hour, | 


‘No, thank you. 
“But a little later, then. 
say. 
‘**T do not know that I shall play at all.” 
‘**But you have come prepared with racquet 


| and shoes,” 


“T don’t know that that necessitates my boil- 
ing under the sun,” she said coolly. 
** Won’t you come and sit inthe shade then?” 
“Tam going this way, thanks,” and she point- 


edly turned from him to meet Caryl Windom | cloud: 
coming down across the lawn. ! 





‘AND ELLA MADISON TURNED AND MET HIS GAZE.” 





you on the walk,” spoke up little Williams. 
* Lucky fellow, anywxy, to catch on to the belle 


of the day.’ 


**O, well,” said Lawrence, carelessly, ‘‘ when 
a pretty woman like that asks you to see her 


home, what's a fellow to do?” 


** Searrely boast of it afterwards,” was Caryl's 
‘**Gentlemen, my time is up; but 
’ 


— reply. 
on’t let my leaving break up the gaine. 


‘“*T believe [li walk a little way, if you don’t 
mind. I'mso late that its hard.y worth while 
Lawrence, as he said this, 
put his arm through Windom’s and walked out 


sitting in now.” 


of the house and towards the gate with him, 


‘By Jove,” he said, with easy familiarity, 
‘* What a deuced pretty girl that Miss Madison 
is. I declare that once or twice this even- 


” 


ing 





“T object to discussing any women acquain-. 
tances in this way, and especially with you, 


said Windom pointedly. 


**Oh, very well; but as I don’t feel like talk- 
ing about anything else just now, I don’t be- 
lieve ycu will care particularly for my company. 
Good-night; see you at the party Thursday 


evening, I suppose?” 


To neither remark did Caryl Windom make 


reply. 
(To be Continued.) 


The Fireman’s Story. 
“ A frightful face?” Wal, yes, yer correct; 

That man on the engine thar’ 

Don’t pack the handsomest countenance— 
Every inch of it sportin’ a scar: 

But | tli you, pard, thar’ ain’t money enough 
Piled up in the national banks 

To buy that face—not a single scar— 
(No, I never indulges. Thanks.) 


Yes, Jim is an old-time engineer, 

An’ a better one never war knowed | 
| Bin a-runnin’ yar since the fust machine 

War put on the Quincy road ; 

An’ thar ain’t a galoot that pulls a plug 
From Maine to the jumpin’-off place, 

That knows more about the big iron hoss 
Than him with the battered-up face. 


“ Git hurt in a mash-up‘” No, ’twas done 

Ina sort 0’ legitimate way ; 

He yot it a tryin’ to save a yal 
Up yar on the road tast May. 

I haven't much time fur to spin you the yarn, 
Fur we pull out at two twenty-five— 

Jist wait till [ climb up an’ toss in some coal 
So’s to keep the old ** 90” alive. 


| Jim war pullin’ the Burlin’ton passenger then, 
Left Quincy half an hour late, 
An’ war skimmin’ along purty lively so’s not 
To lay out number twenty-one freight. 
| The ‘* 90” war more than a ’hoppin’ ’em up, . 
An’ a quiverin’ in every nerve | 
When ali at once Jim yelled ‘‘ Merciful God !” 
As she shoved her sharp nose round a curve. 


I jumped to his side o’ the cab, an’ ahead 
"Bout two handred paces or so, 

Stood a gal on the track, her hands raised aloft, 
An’ her face jist as white as the snow. 

It seems she war so paralyzed with fright 
That she couldn’t move for’ard or back, « 

| An’ when Jim pulled the whistle she fainted an’ fell 

Right down in a heap on the track. 


I'll never forgit till the day o’ my death 
The look that cum over Jim's face; 
He throwed the old lever cl’ar back like a shot, 
So’s to slacken the ‘‘ 90's” wild pace. 
Then he let on the air brakes as quick as a flash, 
An’ out through the window he fled, 
An’ skinned “long the runnin’ board cl’ar out in front 
An’ lay down on the pilot ahead. 


Then, just as we reached whar the poor creatur’ lay, 
He grabbed a tight hold of her arm, 

And raised her right up so’s to throw her one side 
Out o’ reach o’ all danger an’ harm. 

But somehow he slipped an’ fell in with his head 
On the rail as he throwed the young lass, 

An’ the pilot, in strikin’ him, ground up his face 
In a frightful an’ horrible mass ! 


As soon as I Sune I backed up the train 
To the spot whar the poor fellow lay ; 

An’ thar set the gal with his head in her lap, 
An’ a wipin’ the warm blood away. 

The tears rolled in torrents right down from her eye 
While she sobbed like her heart war all broke—- 

I tell you, my friend, sich a sight as that ’ar 
Would move the tough heart of an oak. 


We put Jim aboard an’ run back to town, 
Whar for week arter week the boy lay 

A-hoverin’ right in the shadder o’ death, 
An’ that gal by his bed every day. 

But nursin’ an’ doctorin’ brought him around— 
Kinder snatched him right outen the grave. 
His face ain’t so han’som’ as 'twar, but his heart 

Remains just as noble an’ brave. 


Of course thar’s a sequel—as story books say— 
He fell dead in love, did this Jim; 

But he hadn't the heart to ask her to have 
Sich a battered-up rooster as him. 

She kn owed how he felt, and last New Year's Day 
War the fust day o’ leap year, you know, 


‘* By the way. where’s Lawrence?” asked | So she jist cornered Jim an’ proposed on the spot, 


An’ you bet he didn't say no. 


He’s buildin’ a house up thar on the hill, 
An’ bas laid up a snug pile o’ cash. 

The weddin’ ’s to be on the first o’ next May— 
Jist a year from the day o’ the mash— 

The gal says he risked his dear life to save hers, 
An’ she’ll jist turn the tables about 

An’ give him the life that he saved—thar’s the bell! 
Good-day, sir; we're goin’ to pull out. 





——— 
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who had just entered the room. ‘I met him 
just now escorting the pretty Miss Madison to 
the paternal mansion.” 

Caryl Windom turned towards him; but by 
an effort restrained the expression that rose to 
his lips. 

‘*The deuce you did?” said one of the other 
fellows at the table. ‘‘Seems to me Lawrence 
is badly hit in that quarter, eh! Windom ?” 

‘IT know nothing whatever of Mr. Lawrence's 
affairs,” was Caryl's reply. He looked composed, 
but he nervously fingered the pasteboards he 
held in his hands, 

The game began, and presently Lawrence | 
himself entered the room. 

“What, back so soon?” said Merton, “I 
thought after what we had heard that there | 
would nothing more be seen of you for an hour 
yet at least.” 

**Saw the lady home all right, I suppose?” 
said another voice. 

“*O, yes; of course.” was Lawrence's reply, 
though he looked a little puzzled. 

Caryl Windom's face was like a thunder 





‘T suppose you had no idea that anyone saw | 


Love Letters. 





The writing of love letters, says the Wash- 
ington Post, began at a very early period of the 
world's history. We cannot bring documentary 
evidence to prove’ just where or how it begun, 
or who started it, for history is hazy when we 
undertake to get at the facts, away back near 
the time of the primal pair; but inasmuch as 
love was included in the original outtit of the 
human family, it must have been talked in 
Eden, and inasmuch as writing is merely talk- 
ing at long range it follows—the conelusion, we 
submit, is inevitable—that love letters passed 
between the first pair of lovers who happened 
to be separated after the invention of writing. 

If Adam and Eve had known how to write 
and could have guessed how much pleasure 
they could find in the new sensation, we have 
no doubt they would have parted from each 
other a few days just to indulge in epistolary 
communication. True, there was no general 
post office, no fast mails, no carrier system, no 
xzreen stamps in their time, but they might 
have left their letters, as millions of their 
descendants have done, in a hollow tree—an 
apple tree, for instance—or under some loose 
stone on top of the garden wall What a relief 
from ennui they would have found in such an 
exchange of vows and compliments and tender 
nothings. 

Why isit that the publication of love letters 
in courts of law or in the newspapers sends a 
snicker across the continent? Why do people, 
old and young, and of all sorts and condition, 
rush in crewds to the courts and almost travel 
over each other's heads to hear love letters read 
and then go home and laugh at them as if thev 
had found something unique in the way of fun? 
Why do grave men and sober women skip all 
the sensible reading in a newspaper if it hap 
pens to contain a love letter, and, having read 
that, Jaugh at it as if it were the latest and 
best of Gilbert's operatic jokes? Ten to one if 
all the old trunks in all the old garrets were 
called to give up their treasures they would 
convict these grave men and sober women of 
just such “silliness,” if they please to call it so, 
as that which excites their risibles, No man or 
woman was ever thoroughly in love—and not 
to have been there, we are informed, is to have 
missed some happiness, at Jeast—who didn't 
say and do “silly” things. Why, then, does 
everybody feel such an irresistible inclination 
to poke fun at the matuscript love making of 
an unfortunate whose letters get into the 
courts and papers? It is a mystery we shall 
not attempt to explain. 

There is one phase of this general subject 
that seems to call for special mention, to wit: 
the intensity that an aged swain puts into 

long-range courtship, and the peculiar zest with 
which other aged parties get their full of fun 
out of his written caresses. There is nothing 
new in the torridity of an old man’s love, pro 
vided its object be a damsel of tender years. If 


| we had the social statistics of the Patriarchs— 


and we regret our inability to cite them on this 















occasion—we could prove that December has 
always been falling in love with May. And if 
mathematical formula were applicable to a 
matter of this kind, we could demonstrate that 
the heat of an old man’s love for a young 
woman is in the ratio of the square of his digs. 
tance from her reckoned in years. Why make 
fun of a universal trait? 


— ee —_—__-—- 


It’s a Wise Father That Knows His Own 
Family. 

“Yes,” said the Principal of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary tothe proud parent, ‘you 
ought to be very happy, my dear sir, to be the 
father of so large a family. all the members of 
which appear to be so devoted to one another,” 

**Large family! Devoted?” gasped the od 
gentleman, in amazement: ** What on earth do 
you mean, ma’am?” . 

‘““Why, yes, indeed,” said the Principal, 
beaming through her glasses: “no less than 
eleven of Gussie’s brothers have been here this 
winter to take her out sleigh-riding. and she 
tells me she expects the tall one with the blue 
eyes again to-morrow.” 








Chat After Church. 


Mr. Fitz Percy (who has been trying to 
render the tenor of all the hymns, to the dis. 
may of ail the neighboring pews)—I don’t sing, 
Miss Flora, 

Miss Flora—Oh. yes, Mr. Fitz Percy, you do 
sing; but you oughtn’t to!” 


HOUSE 
DECORATION 
__IN 1888 


ELLIOTT & SON 


Open this year’s trade with the most complete facilities for 
supplying and executing 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Possessed by any Establishment in Canada. 


WALL PAPERS 


This year, principally English Derigns, with the exception 
of a few standard American lines. The present demoral za- 
tion of the American wall paper trade leaves no guarantee 
of quality. We would call special attention to our large 
stock of English Sanitary Washable Papers now used in 
every room except, perhaps, the drawing-room. We sell 
them for 20c., 30c., 35v., etc., per roll. 


Bed-room Papers in Dainty Designs and Ex- 
quisite Colorings. 


A full range of Jeffrey & Co.’s (London) artistic productions 
at such low prices as 18c., 25c. and upwards, Special 
arrangements in two-thirds papers. 








Ingrains, for the Dining-room, Library, Drawing-room 
or Hall. 


Only one quality, but many colors, of this beautiful ma 
terial kept in stock, with a great variety of handsome Deep 
Friezes to match, 


DRAW INGsROOM PAPERS. 


By the most eminent French, English and American 
makers. 


We have shortly to arrive a magnificent line of high-class 
papers from one of Europe’s most celebrated houses, who:e 
goods are now shown for the first time in tnis city. Among 
them will be found some excellent fac-simile reproductions 
of Old Tapestries, Leathers and other materials in relief. 
Also Japanese and French Leathers in all the new Ivory 
and Gold effects. 


LINCRUSTAs«WALTON. 
This perfect wall hanging 1s more largely used than ever, 
and is represented in our stock by a variety of designs in 
both the English and American makes. 


LIGNOMUR. 


A new relief decoration, suitable for side walls and 
ceilings in conjunction with Lincrusta or Papier Mache 
decoration. Much cheaper than Lincrusta, aud very ef- 
fective. 

PAPIER«MACHE. 

An extensive range of ¢cesigns for centers, corners, cor 
nices, mouldings, friezes, etc., superior to and cheaper 
than the ordinary plaster ornaments. We undertake to 
modernize the most old-fashioned house by the use of this 
material in connection with the general decoration. 


STAINED GLASS. ; 


We continue to lead the way in this important branch of 
decorative art. Beautiful hand-painted work in the new 
Ambittie glass. 


Parquetry Floorings, of American Make 
laid and finished in the best manner. Sample floors in us¢ 
at our show rooms. 
TILES. 
Hand-painted designs from Dr. Dresser, W. C. Pope and 
other English designers executed to order. 





Skilled workmen sent to any part of the city or country 
on short notice. 

Catslogues, designs or estimates furnished when re 
quired. 


Eliott & Son, Decorative Art. Work 


94 AND 96 BAY STREET, NEAR KING. 14-17 





best Value in the City 


Pants to order, $3.50 
Suits, - - $16.00 


SPAIN’S 
459 QUEEN STREET WEST 








J. YOUNG 


THE LEADING UNDERTAKER 
847 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE 679. 65 


NEVER BEFORE 


Could the public procure in this country a bottle of fine 
old } ort wine in proper condition and free from sediment, 
until Messrs. FEUkRUEERD introduced their 


‘* COMMENDADOR ” 


BOTTLED IN OPORTO. 


Messrs. Feuerh erd have now found it necessary to regis- 
ter this brand for the Dominion and will take legal pro- 
ceedings against any one infringing upon it, or found re- 
filling the bottles with other wine. Always ask for 


“ COMMENDADOR ” 


And see that the corks are branded. Beware of cheap imita- 
tions, as cheapness and merit are not associated. 
To be had from all First-class Grocers and 


Wine Merchants. 
14-89 
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THE GOLDEN LION 


ooo 
A Wilful Woman. 


There was a sensation in Slowboro’—a pro- * What are you goi ” 
f nes ; t you going as?” he asked 
s ation. ver w n the memory of ‘ : ? "9 rr . 
found sens Never within the y * Ariel—The Tempest, don’t you know,” she 


jest inhabitant had society (such as it ; : , ! 
the on Blowbore’ been afforded be inueh food | TePlied, as if she wished to impress the fact on 


. =e his mind, 
for agreeable speculation before. Since the ‘** As what?” Luke asked, looking at her, she 


rember has 
ay. And if 
cable to a 
strate that 
© & young 
2 of his dis. 
Why make 


**Oh, not very much.” 
with a queer look. 
elaborate.” 


Madge, laughed, with 
“It’s rather novel than 
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Hor Sixty Days we offer 





»smorable day upon which the box of gun- ae 7 i 
wader exploted ne the general store in the | #fterwards said, as if he had four pairs of eyes. 7 ES 
; His O hi rh street, and blew the head clean olf the | « a she — with irritable emphasis, eee sein 
i small message-boy, there had been no such on iort skirt, tights and my hair hanging about . 
thrill of excitement as that caused by the And she struck what she considered a piciur- N S | OC K A CK : 


the Young 
rent, ‘‘ you 
r, to be the 
members of 
e another,” 
ped the o'd 
on earth do 


announcement that the rich Miss Claverhouse 
was coming back from India, with her name 
unchanged. The astonishment of Slowboro’ at 
this very astonishing fact was profound in- 
deed, ‘The departure of the young lady from 
her native place was somewhat remarkable. 
Like nearly all rich young women, Miss Madge 
Claverhouse had her temper, her caprices and 
her whimsical ways. Other young ladies, not so 
rich, not so good-looking, and, consequently, not 
so much sought after by the male portion of the 
creation, said meanly ‘“*‘ Madge Claverhouse is 
full of airs and uppishness.” But this was not 
true; it was a gentle slander. Madge Claver- 


esque attitude before the astonished young 
man, Luke Fosbrooke was not what may be 


called a Shakespearian scholar, but ne knew DISCOUNT PROVIDED THE PACKAGE REACHES eTHE VALUE = 
enough to know that Ariel was a young person“ 
of nemt-veraphic origin who wore very ite] ST TKS AND MANTLES AT FIVE PER CENT. OFF 


length both ways, and that she made a display THE FINEST SILK STOCK WE EVER IMPORTED OUR SPRING WRAPS AND MANTLES 


of — and arms which would in real life be 
considered worse than wicked A : , 7 y, and Vi Austri¢ J 
‘ : E ; ; re the latest styles from Berlin, Germany, and Vienna, Austria. A 
Is now on tne shelves. It is unusual for us to sell Jarge parcels of silks are handsomely made, most of them tastefully braided. 
in February—last month was an exception. 


Luke sat up from the couch where he had 


been lounging and glared at his beautiful 
fiance, 
Some with full shoulder capes, some half capes, some hoods ; some both 
The qualities at 75c, $1, and $1.25, are made expressly | ca) es and hoods. The capes and cuffs are braided in slight contrast to 
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““Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, 
Just received. 
Steel 


She wasa “that vou are going to appear at that ball like 


trying to 
to the dis. 
don’t sing, 


‘cy, you do 


\ 
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SON 


> facilities for rordon said to her bosom friends. ‘ The wa : : 
eae wil Events young fellows—just as if they him, because if — do you are quite wrong, and “Tt is her own fault,” he said sternly. ‘Jf “The gentleman was wrecked off a big ig 
a : yy ‘ ; : , alco , > 7 eo, e * ’ . ” a . 
hadn't a scrap of heart.” itis only your absurd vanity makes you think | she sutfers it is her own punishment. steamer,” Miss Gordon goes on. ‘His sole 


\TION 


nada. 


RS 


he exception 
t demoral za- 
no guarantee 


house was neither airy nor uppish 
handsome woman, rich and a good deal spoiled 
by the world and consequently she had a wilful 
“habit of demanding her own way in everything. 
She displayed at the same time a degree of 
indifference to what other people thought of 
her conduct quite astonishing at times. The 
reason why Miss Claverhouse left home for the 
Central Provinces of india, was not a very 
strong one. She was tired of English society 
at home, and would like, she said, to look at it 
from a fresh standpoint. Besides her constant 
flirtations Were a source of constant friction 
with her staid maiden aunt, with whom she 
shared her beautiful home. So Miss Claver- 
house one morning stariled the household at 
Brankmere by announcing that it was her 
intention to go out to India on a visit to her 
sister whose husband was colonel iu a regiment 
out there. 

* Let me implore you, my dear,” were the 
old Jady’s last words to her departing niece 
“not to flirt.” 

But in spite of her aunt’s exhortation Madge 
Claverhouse resolved to make no vows. And 
when she went to India she didn't spare the 
men. 

‘It is positively shocking, my dears!” Miss 


And the old lady was quite right. The fair 
Mudge’s Indian experiences quite out-did her 
home recod, Alas! what sad havoc the 
beautiful girl made amongst the men—young 
and old—in the gay sovial circle at Leekiwoki-. 
ykiwun, ‘Tney were all her willing slaves, and 
their rivalry amongst themselves was at times 
quite embarrassing, No one seemed able to 


a half-dressed actress in a low burlesque.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” she said stiffly, **not at all— 
but like a first-class actress in a first-class bur- 
lesque, if vou make such an odious comparison 
atall. Why, may not I wear what I please.” 

Visions of a horrid scandal flashed across the 
brain of the excited young man. 

**You can’t deny,” Madge declared, “ that 
you told me once the prettiest thing you ever 
saw was Lydia ‘Thompson, the actress, in that 
dress of white tights and feather body.” 

‘But, good heavens!” he said angrily, ‘that 
was a burlesque, and she is a well’ known 
actress,” 

** Weill, this is a fancy ball,” she said, decid- 
edly, ‘°and I mean to go as Ariel.” 

* Well,’ he said, tlaring up in anger, ‘I 
have only to say that if you appear in public 
in such a dress as that you can never be my 
wife.” 

‘**Oh, dear!” she retorted, with affected con- 
tempt; ‘‘ what an awful loss!” 

He was stung to the quick. 

““T would not permit such an exhibition,” 
Luke said. 

‘And do you suppose, Captain Fosbrooke,” 
she said, turning an angry face to him, * that 
you are the only man who wants me to marry 


‘Your present exhibition of temper would | 


not tempt them much,” Luke said rudely. 

** You have no right to dictate to me,” Madge 
said. 

** Nor ever will have, I think,” he retorted, 

Madge was in a towering passion ; she moved 
towards the bell. 

“Don’t trouble to ring, Miss Claverhouse,” 
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ology, Luke Fosbrooke invited people to take 
some cake. 

* [think it israther warm here,” Madge said 
to the gentleman who sat beside her. “1 think 
I shall go to the shade.” 

They were a good bit away from the captain 
and his cake, but they could hear every word 
he said, and as they moved away Madge felt 
her heart heavy at the sound of the laughter 
that rang out at the captain’s witty sallies. 

Would she never see the end of that wretched 
cake? It was all her own fault, Later in the 
day, when Luke Fosbrooke passed a shady 
nook, and saw Madge Claverhouse sitting there 
alone, her head bent, and her hands over her 
face, weeping as if her heart would break, his 
first impulse was to go to her, but he checked it. 


But very soon rumors of another marriage 
were on foot. Miss Ciaverhouse had accepted 


; a very eligible person, who had offered his 
hand and what did duty for a heart, and Madge 


**iove” was, but she * hoped to be happy.” 
The bridal morn arrived; the dismal day upon 

which Madge Claverhouse, the rich and beauti- 

ful girl, was to promise at the alter that she 


their lives with people they were originally in- 
tended for.” 

Madge grows as pale as death. The old lady 
has absolutely chuckled, and there she sits 


smiling and nodding her head like a dear old 


imbecile. 

Madge grows sick with frigit. 
something strange is about to happen. 

* What, in Heaven's name, do you mean?” 
she cries, staring in amazement. 

““T mean, my dear, that I have heard this 
evening.” the old lady says, ‘a most surprising 
story of the sea. A person who was thought 
to have been drowned fas come back to Slow- 
boro’, alive and well.” 

** Who is it?” demands the niece in a terrified 
whisper. 


possession was a life-belt ; he stuck to it, and 
was eventually picked up half dead by a pass- 
ing steamer.” 

* Where is he?’ 

“In the next room.” 

*““My God !—it can’t be Luke Fosbrooke?” 
Madge almost shrieks, pushing the tangled 
hair back from her face as she stares at her 
aunt in bewilderment. 


She knows | 
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now used in phase =e oe ee of the ko girl | Lord Fosbrooke said, ‘I can find my way | would love, honor and obey that wretched look- “Come in!” the old lady calls. The door 
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ym. We sell whose “ae - om , a the least of the | out, 2 F ‘ | ing personage, the Hon. Algernon Hallmark, | opens; with a ery of joy, Madge rushes to the A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 
reasons why she was sought, Bowing ceremoniously, he left, feeling wroth | ‘The wedding breakfast was a most dreary cere- | door and finds himself in Luke Fosbrooke’s 195 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 

sand Ex- Madge Claverhouse was very handsome, She | at her behavior. From the window Madge saw | mony. outstretched arms, s = hes = THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. - 
was no languishing beauty of the fade-away | him go, watching the retreating figure till hid| Dear me, what a peculiar choice!” quoth fableau!—Curtain.—7. W. Flynn. 

lucti type whose complexion would not bear a glare | trom view, There was a mist before her eyes, | the eldest Miss Spyly. grinning at the bride- ee | net 

_" foe of gaslizht. She was a splendid type of woman. | and the plot of scarlet geraniums, — bright groom through her gold-rimmed pince nez from L M . . e ‘ 

a A tine fizare that owed far more to nature than | though it was, looked dim and blurred. But} the other side of the table. ‘I’m not good- A Lenten Mentory. Revolution In Hair oods--Ladies 
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to the dressmaker, fine brown eyes, glossy 
auburn hair and a complexion such as only per- 
fect health can give. She had all that lithe 
race of deportment so perfectly indicative of a 
total absence of the half-imaginary ills that 
most female flesh is heir to. ‘There was no 
secretin the cause. She was a country-bred 
girl, but in her case physical and mental cul- 
tivation had gone together with the happiest 


she kept back the tears and sat down tothe 
piano, playing softly till her feelings overcame 
her, when she ended the symphony in a crash, 
that fully illustrated the state of her mind. 

**Tt was very silly,’ her Aunt Gordon told 
a ** for engaged people to fight over such a 
thing.” 

The ball was not a success for some people. 
Miss Claverhouse did go as Ariel, but no one 














| who was fat, fair and fifty-two. 
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gave him her hand. She no longer knew what | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
looking, and I haven’t much money, but posi- | 
tively [ wouldn’t marry a creature like that.” 

“Nor I,” agreed the eldest Miss Uppercrust, | 
“It would be 
positively wicked.” 

Then the * happy pair” started for the conti- 
nent. Aftera few weeks there they were to | 
take a trip to the United States, where the Hon. | 
Algy had some property he wished to look after. 

° 7 ‘ . ° ° 





In all of the rustle and glitter 
Of rout and reception and ball, 
None ever appeared to nie fitter 
Than she was to shine o’er it all: 
A woman divinely new fashioned 
Of point de Venise and of tulle ; 
In sweet equipoise unimpassioned, 
Intended to rule. 


As she swept with her Juno-like glances, 


You often see and meet Ladies who wear false hair as 


| BANGS, WAVES, BANDEAUX, &c. 


It is not difficult for \ou to tell if it is false or not because 
the thick and heavy look which spoils the nat*ral soft ex 
pression of a lady’s face, is sufficient, to tell the false from 
natural look, without being a Physiognomist or an expert 
| in the hair line. 

Therefore, ladies, if you want real nice and most natura! 
looking fine made Hair Goods, go and pay a visit to 


+ fieliiee result, ‘There was a charm about her which | was scandalized, The body was not different, That warined like the rays of the sun, 
cena came no one could resist. It was true that wher- | in point of cut, from that of any other evening | What direction of fate was it, that the first Through musicals, operas, dances- |; ARMAND’S HAIR STORE, 407 YONGE ST. 
5 ever she went she drew the men around | dress, and the skirt came to Miss Claverhouse’s | person Madge met at the saloon door on the The queen and the saint of each one— | He has on hand, or will make you to order, just what 


ity. Among 
‘productions 
jals in relief. 


her like a magnet, but then she really couldn’t 
help it and it was unfair for other girls to say 





knees. Indeed, it was nothing more or Jess than 
a sort of imitation ballet s.irt. Luke Fosbrooke 


Mervia two days after they left Queenstown 
was Luke Fosbrooke? His amazement was evi- 


I gave her my fervent devotion, 
As one that had come from above ; 
And I buried my heart in an ocean 


: you require. He has the highest awards of three Gold and 
; Silver Medals of the Paris (France) Inter. and National Hair 


e new Ivory that she was “flirty,” or that she had ‘*de- | was in the room, but Madge swept past him | dently equal to hers, but only the cold. Of silence and love { Goods Exhibition and Competition of 1882-83. He is the 
signs,” with a cold recognition, and he went away very | est and faintest recognition betrayed the ; : only experienced Ladies’ Hairdresser in Toronto, and knows 
a *{[ wish those stupid men wouldn't bother | early. fact that they were acquainted with each But, oh, as the season was ending, } con ak a iene te 
4 than ever me!” Madze sometimes said, half in anger. People wondered what was the matter, but | other. In that floating palace they had On Ash Wednesday eve, as it sank, Shampooing, etc. " 8, Ss eens. 
designs in * Such stupid nonsense as they talk!” they were not left long in doubt, for it was soon | very little difficulty in keeping far apart. wae i ove ee a FRANKLE ARMAND 
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In {ndia she was more bothered by the foolish 





apparent to the world that it was ‘‘all off’ be- 


But before long the icy barrier that stood 


Alas, that I faltered so faintly ! 


fond moths of society than ever she had been.| tween Capt. Luke Fosbrooke, and Miss Claver- | between them was destined to be broken Alas, for my coward intent ; Lapigs’ HAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER (LATE OF GREEN'S) 
before in the whole course of her life. All the | house. down. It wasan awful reconciliation. With- I've ouly her memory saintly 407-—-YONGE STREET-—407 


ollicers of her brother's regiment fell at her feet, 
il proposed in tura, and each and all were 
rejected with a hypocritical, **Oh, I'm so sorry, 
but I didn’t mean to be serious, don't you 
know.” ‘Then a tear would sparkle on the long 
lashes of the downcast eye, a little sigh would 
ilutter up, and there the mutter ended. Five 
tninutes after the wretched young man had Jeft 
her, vowing that he was broken-hearted, the 
coynette would say, with a gay laugh to her 











And if the matter had rested there it would 
have been bad enough. But worse remained 
behind. This quarrel and the business of the 
fancy skip happened within a few davs of the 
date intended jor the bridal morn, and all prep- 
arations’ had been made. Everything ad to 
be put off. The trousseau, of course, ** could 
be kept for some future occasion,” Madge 
said, with a poor attempt at merriment. The 
difficult question then arose. what to do with 


| 
| 
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in a few days’ sail of their destination a terrible 
collision occurred at midnight. No one could 


| say how it happened but from the moment it 
| occurred it was apparent to everyone on board 


the leviathan steamer that they stood face to 
face with death. A scene of wild confusion, of 
dire terror, prevailed. It was a fearful scene 
of panic, of unmanly men and frantic women. 
‘To save the women,” was the one thought of 
the captain and officers, They would unques- 





To worship in Lent. 
—W. J. Henderson. 





Poor Mamma! 
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le z ' 
peak oe sister ; _ | the wedding cake? It had already been sent | tionably go down—they would not hold long; | 
in the new * It was too bad, poor fellow! But really it | home, and there it was. The confectioner, of | the boat would do much, but the women must 
wasn't my fault, and it was such fun!” course, offered to take it back, was sympathet- | be got in first. 
They couldn't be cross with her—they couldn't | jcally sorry that it was not to be used, and de- Luke Fosbrooke’s anxious eye wandered HOLIDAY W INES 
n Make hate ner, so they hated each other instead. | clared it would be quite easy to dispose of it. everywhere till at last he discovered Madge FINE LIQUORS, BOTTLED ALE, 


loors in use 


.. Pope and 


or country 





Nice sort of fun, iudeed, a lot of men getting at 
loggerheads with each other anc treating each 
ther with the merest civility, all on account of 
a wilful woman, 

One would think that after all her experience 
Miss Midge would not care to settle down at 
home, Buthere she was, coming back again, a 
little tired of all her conquests it is true, but 





“Oh, dear, no, don't take it,” Madge said, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Just take some of those absurdly 
nuptial ornaments off it and leave it; [ll tind 
some use for it.” 

So the little church and bridal party made of 
frosting sugar had to come off, together witha 
neighboring forest of orange blossoms. She 
would, at least, let Capt. Luke Fosbrooke know 


| them that they had forgiven each other, and 
| that they loved each other still. 


standing aione. The wretched husband ee | 
fainting with terror in his cabin. In iirc 
minute Luke was beside Madge. his strong 
protecting arm supporting her. One look told 





M Surely this 
was no time for holding aloof when they stood 
in the jaws of death. There was no word 
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when re quite as wilful as ever. Ic was quite an event- that she was not breaking her heart. Thenshe | spoken, aud at length the time came for Madge 
ful time that bright May morning when Madge | seut the cake otf toa neighboring town where | to take her chance for life in the boats. It 
” urived at the station and found a high trap | @ bazaar was about to be held in aid of the Hos. | wrung their hearts to part, and they would 
Works waiting for her. pital for Teething Infants with a request that willingly have died together, for it were a ' 
* Miss Gordon said she thought you'd sooner | tickets might be issued for the rafile of the | sweet pain for their souls to depart in unity. e e ‘ 
‘ have this than the carriage,” the coachman ex. | cake, in aid of the hospital funds. No one was | But Luke cast her from him, knowing 
o en claimed. ; supposed of vourse to know what the cake had | that it was her only chance, It was a 
Madge would much sooner have it, so when | Deen originally intended for, but as is usual in | wild farewell. The last sight that met TAILOR AND DRAPER 
her baggage was stowed in the station she | such cases everyone found out, and then there | the eyes of Madge before they closed in ’ 
started for home. Now, when Madge had | was a nice sensation over the matter, unconsciousness was the figure of Luke Fbs- Miss Precocious—Oh, Mr. Brown, your nose | 
started on her way she discovered that the Luke Fosbrooke was furiuos, but of course, | brooke waving a farewell from the sloping deck puts me so much in mind of mamma's cheeks. | EE 
“ wouldn’t let on” as people said. of the doomed ship. Mr. B.— How is that, little one ? 106 KING STR e WEST, 


horse was very fresh and very much inclined 
to have his own way, The trap was very high 
and a fall would be an ugly thing, therefore 
Madge felt a little put out. A remarkable 
thing happened, The horse got very trouble- 


“The heartless creature,” he said, ‘* ll buy 
every ticket I can get.” 

The Hospital for Teething Infants and the 
afflicted pirents of the patients b essed that 





The boats were picked up in the course of 
next day, and everyone landed in safety. 

The names of Mr. and Mrs, Hatlmark were 
amongst those of the saved, and amongst those 
who undoubtedly went down with the Mervia 


Miss P.—Because you seem to use so much 


paint on it! 
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I witnessed an amusing episode in a cross- 


sO 2 fl 2 , . i “lj > ak age tar eaka be ai ‘ye Pas one 

to hie a eevee Sere ote oo “ad — pecaling cake. a ee ee he ; was Captain Luke Fosbrooke. town car the other day, There had been num- 

. tis heels, In such a case he would,in all | every ticket he came ACrOSs, eexhausted the | ° : : i . . | erous detays. and the car was so crowded that 
It cost him £20, and he declared that : 


World for adventures, j i a i 
ees The acquaintance so singularly brought about Fosvrooke was the vice-president. “The club “Pretty well, auntie,” Madge answers ; | who is surrounded by the group of gentlemen, | 
between Madge Claverhouse and Luke Fous- | gave what they called a joint stock pic-nic a} «why do you ask?” | is married? Miss Smith—Oh, I think not, I | 
a < o : 


probability, land the occupants of the trap ina 
deep ditch, or knock their brains out ayainst 
some stone wall. Nasty thought! Enter on 
the scene: A man, young, good-looking and 
well-dressed. Going up to the horse (now 
eres on its hind legs) he caught it by the 
head, 

“{ think you had better get down, Miss 
Claverhouse,” he said, kindly, * this animal is 
Vicious and untrustworthy, and may upset you. 
lhe man can bring the carriage back for you.” 

“Oh, we are not so far from home,” the lady 
sail graciously, ** I think Vil walk.” 

So she got down and walked home, chatting 
agreeably to her companion. Miss Gordon's 
vnazemnent was immense at the peculiar man- 
ner of her niece's arrival, and she declared Luke 
Fosbrooke was the most singular man in the 


issue, 
he would spend any money so as to let no one 
have the much-talked of cake. Only that the 
bazaar intervened it is incalculable how many 
tickets the poor man might have bought, 

He won the cake. “ No wonder he should,” 
people said he had hundreds of tickets. Madge 
was disconcerted. She had not calculated upon 
this. 

** 1 suppose he’ll do something especially con- 
temptuous with the poor cake,” she said. 
* Feed his fox-terriers with it, or give it to the 
prize brahmas, that won at the last show.” 

He did nothing of the sore. He waited a 
while and found a very effectual way of punish- 
ing Miss Claverhouse after her own fashion. 

Now there was a certain club of a social 
character, called The Rangers, of which Luke 


| 








It was Christmas! More than a year after- | 
wards. It was within a few days of the great 
Christmas festival, and the holly and ivy were 
in great request. lt was snowing, too—a genu- 
ine hard Christmas. | 

The blaze of the wood-log on the hearth at 
Brankmere lighted a pale face and wistful eyes 
that looked steadily into the depths of the | 
roaring tire. The tall, tine figure of the lady | 
sitting wearily at the tire was draped in deepest 
black. One cuvuld scarcely recognize in this 
constant mourner the gay, light-hearted Madge 
Claverhouse. 

Let us go through a little scene. 

** Maduze, my dear,” she says softly, coming | 
over to where her niece sits, and placing her 
cool hands on the hot brow, **do you teel very 
well to-night?” 


the driver could not see when the people got 
on or off. An inebriated individual was officiat- 
ing as conductor, and when he wouid sing out, 
‘Let her go, Gallagher!” the driver would 
forthwith start the car. A well-drrssed lady, 
who was evidently not a resident of the metro- 
polis, sat in the corner close to the cash-box, 
and when the car reached Fourth avenue she 
knocked frriously on the window, 

“What is it?” asked the driver, grufliy, as 
he slammed open the door. 

**T wish to get out here.’ 

‘Well, what's the matter with the bell?” 

“Oh, yes. I see! I'm very sorry to trouble 


you, Mr. Gallagher, but I'm a stranger in the | 


city.” 


Young Mr. Gotham (at a Murray Hill enter- | 
Do you know, Miss Smith, if the lady | 


ment 


notice that she is carrying on one or two des- 
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Se brooke soon ripsned into warm friendship and few times every summer, that is, each member “Then you are fretting,” the old lady says, | ; ' r ) 
later to what was a more decided feeling.” contributed a certain proportion of the refresh- ‘*my dear, it is nonsense. What does Long- | perate flirtations, No married lady would do | advertisers will find THE EMPIRE one of the best 
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long, and none of us yet ‘Mrs. Fosbrooke, | A pic-nic was arranged in a favorite wood, | Xmas.’ . ” ne Noeee ae re ee ae 
65 and here is this girl picking up the best match | Madge Claverhouse was amongst the invited * Cheerful, the other echoes, ‘‘ well I try to | Smit on = Orh « a , . : IT 1S READ BY ALL 
=, in the place the very hour of her arrival!” But | guests. She was warned that Luke Fosbrooke | be,” i. Mr. aldo—So you don't care for poetry, ¥ = 
** Do you remember,” the old lady says, ‘what | Miss Breezy? Miss Breezy —No; I acquired a Liberal contracts made for advertising for definite 


such is life and the matrimonial chances there- 





would be there, but she detiantly determined to 
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_ of. It is the very perversity of fortune that the | go, and to *‘let Cap*, Fosbrooke see that she | poor dear Algy said to you the night he died, zreat distaste for it in early life. Mr. Waldo— G 
rich girl gets the rick man and the poor girls | did not care.” All the same she was iooking | in New York, five days after you were picked | Indeed! How so? Miss Breezy—Parsing Mil- D. CREIGHTON, 
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oo nne With lots of mouey marry them, alarmed for her health. ory rest,” the younger woman says, “I dic a = —== 
iment, Time passed ann it ia to be looked upon It was a magniticent day, and the spread at | wrong in marrying him.” : 
. as a settled thing that Captain Luke Fosbrovoke | the pic-nic was splendid, / **But, my dear, the old lady says, ‘I have | os “ote 
Woult in due course become the husband of | But whaton earth was that round box Cap- | forgorten the words, and I want to recall them.” | Peery 
Mulg: Claverhouss, It is here, though, that | tain Fos orooke was bringing up to where the “Tf ever a good man wants you to marry hin, | : . 
: the old siying of “many a slip, ete.,” comes in. | party sat? A shout of laughier greeted the | consent,” Madge says, recalling the words of 
to regis: This is how the slip happened. The annual) captain as he produced from the box a splendid | her moor wretched little husband uttered on his 
oe hunt ball was to come olf in Slowboro’ and it | frosted cake. Lt was the top of the wedding | death- ed. ; ; 
had been decided by the organizers of that | cake, and no one noticed how horribly ill Madge ‘there is silence fora few minutes, 
” qictting, entercaloment that ic should be a/ Claverhouse snapen, ‘The captain was in great “SJ olten moneety ange, the qua lady estar 
ancy ball, | spirits apparently, ing to the charge, “‘ whether Luke Fosbrooke 
» imite- On a certain afternoon Luke Fosbrooke was m. Now then, ladies and gentlemen.” he said, | was drowned oW that steamer —people often 
F at Brankmere, and with the lover's pirdonable | laughing, and imitating the gestures of an | have been thought drowned who were not so, 
5 and taterest in such trifling affairs, he said : | auctioneer. ‘ Who'll bid, It is warranted of | ‘*Oh, auntie, don't speak that way,” Madge , The divot vita pare Ol & Cartage to Lue Bear, We dave RINE Lily Yul hues meee wee tue gts eaay, and per- 
“Midge. what are you getting for the ball?) tinest quality, and quite digestible. It is a| entreats, starting up and looking aghast, ' fect-ranning Bugyies we are second to noon, No falling to pieces in 0 tow Seane ae wate. properly fitted, neatly and 
Jon’t you know it is oa the 5th ?” beautiful black-and-tan with a dash of white.” * But, my dear, people have come back from | tastefully upholstered. Prices low as inferior goods, Wideawake people will see them and buy them, 
14-89 This was the 1st. In this strictly accurate, but “‘doggy” phrase- | their supposed watery grave and have spent No. 6 AND 8 QUEEN STREET WEST 
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Matthew Arnold and the Funny Man 


Matthew Arnold has denounced the profes- 
sional funny man of the American newspaper 
press as a national calamity. Those familiar 
with the writings of the English philosopher 
can readily understand the extreme distaste 
which a man of his views and temperament 





naturally has for a school of writers whose | 


characteristics of exaggeration, grotesqueness 
and flippancy are the very antithesis of his 
habits of thought. Nevertheless, as has been 
remarked, it takes all sorts of people to make a 
world and the world of literature in its varied 
phases is merely a reflection of the various 


classes and degrees of _ intellect, taste 
and opinion in the larger world of so- 
ciety. We cannot ali be Arnolds, 


Carlyles or even authorities on the tariff ques- 


tion and the fisheries treaty—and if we were | 
we should speedily bore each other to death. | 


The American funny man simply represents a 
very prominent phase of American character. 
The growth of this now recognized branch of 
journalism indicates that the humorist supplies 
a natural demand and caters to a widespread 
existing taste. If he has his faults 
direction of irreverence and flippancy, the 
broad-minded social observer who studies 
contemporary phases of thought from all 
sides will recognize the fact that the funny 
man has lent a powerful aid to many needed 
reforms anc done much to expose abuses, shams 
and frauds, Satire and ridicule are powerful 
weapons and are generally wielded by the 
much-abused jester of the American press upon 
the side of right and justice. There is room for 
the laughing as well as for the weeping phil- 
osopher in the republic of letters. 





A Mistaken Idea of ‘Education. 


A great many young men in this age have 
imbibed the altogether erroneous notion that 
in order to fit themselves for any exalted posi- 
tion in life demanding intellectual capacity 
it is necessary that they must somehow | 
obtain a college education. Often in order 
to achieve this object they will accept or 
perhaps demand sacrifices from parents or 
relatives beyond their means, or failing this 
resort will humiliate themselves so far as to 
exact from strangers by a species of polite 
beggary, the requisite funds. They some- 
times peddle books at prices far beyond their 
market value and appeal for patronage on 
the ground that they want money to help them 
to go through college, or resort to similar forms 
of imposition on the public. Some years since | 
it was the fashion in the States and it may be 
yet for college students of limited means to 
officiate as waiters at summer resorts to eke 
Out their resources. The newspapers, instead 
of denouncing this practice as essentially mean 
and degrading, spoke of it in terms of praise. 
Now there is nothing disgraceful in beinga 
book canvasser or a waiter—but there is some- 
thing essential to the dignity of true manhood 
and womanhood lacking on the part of those 
who while pursuing such avocations are care- 
ful to let it be understood that they have as- , 
sumed the role in order to raise money to get an 
education, thereby intimating that they expect 
something more from the public than would 
ordinarily be given for the services rendered. 

It is a poor, pitiful beginning of a career, this 
wheedling and coaxing of money either from 
friends or strangers to obtain something which 
is at best a superfluity. A college education is 
not necessary to success in any walk of life. 
Many of the greatest statesmen, ablest writers 
and keenest intellectual workers never saw the 
inside of a university. A good education is , 
within the reach of any young man or woman | 
who can read. A very few dollars will put in 
their hands the means of self-education—even 
including the dead languages—if they desire. 
With ordinary application during leisure hours 
the youth who really wants to learn can ina. 
few years master the objects of a college curri- 
culum far more thoroughly than most univer- 
sity students care to do. In many cases it would 
probably be found that sheer laziness and a 
desire to sponge for a few years on the hardly 
won means of others, rather than any intense 
love for learning, is the motive of the young 
man who insists upon going to college upon 
begged or borrowed money. As between such a 
one and the other who manfully goes to work 
and endeavors to improve himself by study | 
during the evening, the chances of an honorable 
and successful career are infinitely in favor of 
the latter. | 








Marrying on Small Incomes. 


The old social problem of how much or how 
little income is sufficient for a young couple to 
marry upon is again up for discussion, though 
ina somewhat different form. As usually con- 

idered by the newspapers and their correspon- 
dents, the question is as to what amount will 
enable aman and wife to maintain themselves 
respectably. As now put by the New York | 
journalists, who are threshing over the old | 
thaff of the controversy, the question includes 
the condition that the candidates for matri- 
mony shall be in good society and retain their | 
standing. The smallest income on which thisis | 
supposed to be possible is $3,500. New York of | 
course is a very expensive city tolive inand the | 
requirements of social position there are con- | 
tinually growing with the growth of great for- | 
tunes, 

There is very little tobe gained by arguments | 
of this sort, because no rule can possibly be 





in the! 
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laid down of general application. It. all de- | 


pends upon the individuals. There are some 
who have no notion of the value of money and 
would be continually in debt and difficulty, no 
matter what thejr resourtes. Others being 
thrifty managers and having the knack of mak- 


ing a little money go a long way, can not only 
| live but keep up appeirances, dress well and 
| “passin a crowd” with the most fashionable, 
| on a pittance, which, to those not versed in the 
secret of economizing, would seem ridicu- 
| lotsly small. The advisability of marrying on | 
| a figure considerably below the average ex- 
penditure of those in the circle in which they | 
have been accustomed to move, is a matter 
which candidates for wedlock must settle for 
| themselves. Whether such a course will 
| result in happiness or misery depends entirely 
| on their temperaments, the strength of their 
mutual affection and their willingness to make 
| sacrifices by giving up some of their accus- | 
tomed enjoyments. About all that can be said 
by way of advice is, that if they have, in con- 
templating the struggles and sacrifices which 
| they will be called on to make, any doubts or 
| fears about the result, they had better not 
venture. When aman begins to weigh in the 
balance his club, his cigars and his champagne 
as against the pleasures of home life on asmall | 
income—when he finds himself deliberating 
and trying to offset gains and losses, it is a 
sure sign that he, at all events, is not one 
of those who should marry on limited re- 
| sources—and the same with the young lacey. 
If she can't make the sacrifice of the little lux- 
uries and enjoyments of assured wealth freely 
and spontaneously she had better not make it 
atall. But to lay down a hard and fast line as 
| tothe sum upon which young people either in 
| or out of society shouldeor should not marry 
| would be just as absurd as to try and regulate 





' their matrimonial partnerships according to 
the color of the hair or complexion. The pro- 
blem is complicated in each instance by a hun- 
dred personal considerations of which the out- 
side adviser can know nothing. 





A Casus Bell-—I. 

For Saturday Night. 

I've an office near the corner, 

Where St. James’ old ding-donger | 
Just raises perfect bedlam when it bangs each quarter hour, 

And with its tuneless timing, 

And its inharmonious chiming, 
It sets my very teeth on edge and turns my whole life sour. 


I've no appetite for dinner, 
And each day I’m growing thinner, 
And I fear my earthly sojourning will not be very long ; 
Yet I would not care to tarry 
Where my ears must ever carry 
Those senseless, chiming, timing, rhyming, tuneless notes 
ding-dong. 


Once my doctor called to see me ; 
’Twas but natural he should deem me 
Non compos mentix, and I fear that he was not far wrong ; 
For replying to some question 
About my indigestion, 
I broke him up entirely by answering ‘‘ Ding-dong.” 





And on Sundays when I’m busy 
Writing verses to my Lizzie, 
It’s no wonder that the thunder of those chimes disturbs my 
song, 
Or a letter I'd indite her 
On my Remington type-writer, 
But I find to my Sdismay that all I've written is ‘‘Ding- 
dong.” 


It’s at morn, at noon and even, 
When I come and when I'm leavin’, 
And my wits seem fairly going with that ceaseless, senseless 
song : 
And the partner of my bosom 
Seems to apprehend I'll lose ‘em 
Unless I quit the region of this terrible ding-dong. 


And my landlord has no pity, 
Yet I hope he'll see this ditty, 
When I feel the manly heart within his bosom will relent ; 
For my attenuated shadow, 
As compared with what I had 0, 
Should incline a heart of adamant to abbreviate my rent, 
Toronto, February 24th, 188s. U. EK. 





Epitaph on an Early Settler. 


Tread softly, stranger! reverently draw near ' 
The vanguard of a nation slumbers here. 





Perchance he wander'd once by Yarrow's side, 
Or dream’d where Severn rolls his volumed tide, 


Mayhap his infant yaze first saw the light, 
Nigh lordly Snowdon’s heaven ambition d height. 


Or thrill'd his boyish heart, in bygone days, 
‘Neath the sad tones of Erin's mournful lays. 


Amidst the crowded marts of Old World strife, 
He yearned to live a nobler, purer life. 


Brave heart, beyond Atlantic's sullen roar, 
He sought a home on this wild western shore 


In peril’s midst he built his log hut rude, 


And lived, his one companion—solitude. 


Yet not his only one, where’er he trod 
In childlike faith he walk'd with God. 


His stalwart might, and keen, unerring aim, 
Taught lurking savages to dread his name, 


With quenchless couraye and unflinching toil, 
Redeem'd he, day by day, the unv illing soil. 


Primeval gloom, beneath his sturdy blows, 
Beam'd forth in glebes that blossom’'d as the rose. 


And years roll'd by. Europe her exiles sent 


Around him grew a thriving settlement. 


But ‘tis not good for man to live alone, 
He woo'd and won a maiden for his own, 


The flowers of June smiled on his marriage kiss, 
And thrice ten years he tasted wedded bliss. 


His children, born ‘neath Freedom's own roof-tree, 
Were cradled in the lap of Liberty. 


They lived to bless the author of their birth, 
And, by their deeds, renew'd his honest worth. 


His neighbors loved the kindly, honest way 
Of one whose yea was Yea, whose nay was Nay. 


And did dispute arise, his word alone 
Was jury, judge, and verdict blent in one 


Dark day that saw, and gloomier hearts which said, 
The father of the settlement is dead. 


Yes ! full of years, beloved on every hand, 
His spirit left them for the Better Land. 


Tread softly, stranger | reverently draw near, 
The vanguard of a nation slumbers here. 


Herewarp K. Cockin. 





Barnum says that the cost of keeping an ele- 
phant averages about $1.64 a day. The cost of 
seeing the elephant runs all the way from 0 
up to $10,000, we've been told. 
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NTO SATURDAY 


Rev. S. J. Shorey. 


Sherbourne street 
Methodist church is 
one of the best arrang- 
ed and most handsome 
places of worship in 
the city. It is*essen- 
tially modern and is 
some instances I think 
too many novelties 
have been introduced 
—the opera chairs, for 


rr r 
- instance. They are not 


ascomfortable as a cushioned pew and no matter 








whether the church is crowded or half empty | 
every one is squeezed into a space much too | 


small for those who have the misfortune to be 
large or stout. It was a conundrum with me 
whether I would be better off with my heavy 
overcoat on the seat under‘me or in the wire, 
rack before me. I tried it both ways and 
ashamed to be fidgetting any more left it in 
the holder in front. When a young lady with 
a high hat dropped into the seat behind which 
my coat and I were stowed, and swung back, I | 
found myself astride my coat, my knees | 
against the seat, while a velvet monument 

and bunch of flowers loomed up between me | 
and the little manin the pulpit. The gentle- 
man next me was large and not only filled his 
own pew but had quite alittle overflow meet- | 
ing in mine. However the clouds soon rolled | 
by, the girl moved her head and the large 
gentleman leaned the other way andI had a 
chance to look around. 

The church was fairly well filled, mostly by | 
young people of an unusually attractive sort— 
the young ladies particularly. The gas is too | 
glaring to suit my eyes, and globes around the | 
burners would be much prettier and in better | 
keeping with the place. The choir, ably led by 
Mr. Warrington, is good, and Mrs. Wright—in 
the quartette with Miss Body and Messrs. 
Huestis and Coates—displayed a yoice of un- 
usual sweetness and power. The organ recess 
in which the choir is located is much more 


commodious than is to be found elsewhere, and | 


I should judge gave the singers every acoustic | 
assistance possible. 
Rev. S. J. Shorey is a young man of consider- 


| 
: | 
able ability, and, judging from his utterances | 


'on Sunday night, must be exceedingly liberal | 


in his views. Ten years from now, if he studies | 
hard and engages a competent elocutionist to | 
teach him how to use his voice, he will not be 
second to any Methodist preacher in Toronto. 
In many respects he is the equal of the great 
majority even now, but his elocution is really 
something dreadful. Nothing can excuse the 
vocal torture of the interjection until ‘O, 
Lord!” sounds like ‘‘ Who-a-a Lord.” Almost 


| every emphasis was misplaced, and the effect 


of the whole discourse, chopped up into feet by 


syllable, was 
monotonous and finally 
drowsy. In prayer, the 
pulpit tone, which Bro. 


man was ever born with, 
ordinary life ever 
acquired such an accent 
very observabie, 


little, bordered on the old 
fashioned rant. Worse 
still, he gesticulated 
while he _ prayed. A 
gesture is intended to 
to the words Bro. 
Shorey were speaking to the audience it 
was proper for him to gesticulate, but if the 
words were addressed to Divinitv, no motions 





attention 


draw 
accompanying it. If 


Bro. Shorey has a face devoid of expression. 
It is the face which almost of necessity must | 
be aided by every device of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion if oratorical flights are attempted, but if 
the conversational method be adopted all 
that need be cultivated is a full, even 
tone, into which is thrown a deliberate, but 
colloquial emphasis. This is so easily acquired 
that I marvel how few preachers have it. Once 


public speaker, a little inward warmth, re- 
strained by ordinary self-control, and a few dra- 
matic pauses complete the equipment of a man | 
who can be most powerful with an audience if 
matter is good and_ properly | 


Bro. Shorey’s thoughts were good, but they 
were imperfectly arranged, and, rhetorically 
speaking, badly clothed. No man can success- 
fully attempt the eloquent style if he has not 
arranged the metre of his words, One who at- 
tempts it off-hand is sure to have to close a 
period with a preposition or some clumsy word 
which ruins the sound of the sentence. Unless 
a man has logical sequence or hortatory vehe- 


abruptness he must adopt the conversational | 
style, or else have all his words ready before 
he faces an audience. ‘There is no doubt in my 
mind that S. J. Shorey must accept the latter | 
alternative or else lose his place in the race he 

His ideas are 

too liberal to suit those who want ranting, and | 
his style too crude to satisfy the thoughtful. 
It is because I believe in 
his capabilities that I take 
the liberty of going into 
such critical details. 

As to the subject I was , 
surprised to find him gently | 
but firmly probing Calvin- , 
ism, and defending the idea 
that if man is to have the 
slightest comprehension of 
God he must obtain it 
by comparison with man’s best attributes, 
which is exactly the reverse of the proposition | 
Rev. Mr. Denovan set out to prove last Sunday 
night week. Without going the length of 
anthropomorphitism, it is plain that we cannot 
understand love or justice in God if we do not 
take those attributes of man and extend and 





infinity as man’s finite mind can go. The | 
sermon was liberal and able. His text was | 
Matthew vii. 11: 

If then, ye being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 


your children, how much more shall your Father which is 
in Heaven give good gifts unto them that ask Him. 


He showed in a very thoughtful way that 
Christ understood that mankind could have no | 








| and qme.f. 


NIGHT. 


conception of God’s love unless they began first 
to measure their own love for their children, 
and then went on to multiply this love by God's 
infinite capacity for loving. 

The great mistake the heathen nations made 
was the investing of the gods of their concep- 
tion with the lower and debased attributes of 
man: lust, selfishness, revenge, caprice and 
injustice. As mankind becomes more civil- 
ized, as culture supersedes ignorance and 
knowledge vanquishes superstition, it is found 
that man must be led rather than driven, and 
fear becomes less and less a factor in moving 
men. If it had not been for the idea of God, 


formed even in Christian times and adopted’ 


by Christian theologians, that He has attri- 
butes which would be abhorred by just and 
merciful men, the cause of religion would have 
made greater progress than it has. Would it 
be possible for men to associate with or even 
endure the society of a father who, while giv- 
ing good gifts to a few of his children, disin- 
herited the others and left them to perish? 
Yet the theologians of whom he had spoken, 
taught that God had done so 

by some of His children, and fi, 
would permit them to perish 
for His glory. I do not give 
this slap at the doctrine of 
Predestination as it was 
spoken, but in effect it is as 
was uttered by the speaker, 
and I thought he would 
likety leave the subject at 
that point, and he did, 
though he seems to view 
things more from a lay 
than a clerical standpoint. 
ing with the equally urgent and_ im- 
portant doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, he began to speak of the ‘‘good gifts” 
mentioned in the text, but my mind could not 
follow him. 
the logical conclusion? In civilization no man 





' would be permitted to live an hour who in- 
| flicted the tortures of fire on a rebellious child. 
| Therefore, on Rev. Mr. Shorey’s lines and Mr. 


Shorey’s illustrations, we come to the inevita- 

le conclusion that God, being much more 
merciful and just, would not for eternity in- 
flict such punishment on the larger portion of 


His children, even if they are rebel- 
lious. Would not’ such an idea be 
as repellant as that of  predestina- 
tion! If, then, Calvinism has retarded the | 


progress of religion, what has the doctrine of . 


eternal punishment done? Mr. Shorey said in 
effect. that nothing will be enthroned in heaven 
which would be esteemed unjust or unloving 
here! Could anyone, from the higher impulses, 


best civilization or most exalted motives of | 
humanity reason up to a God Who inflicts | 


eternal fire upon those who do not accept His 
Son? Is there anything in Nature, or in even 
the least cultured of mankind, that we could use 
as the basis from which to argue up to the 
Divine infliction of eternal agony on the un- 
believer or the rebellious? 

I can see no way out of Mr. Shorey’s argu- 
ment except the rejection of eternal punish- 
ment from Christian faith. I do not pretend 
to settle such points, or even to argue them. 
Mr. Shorey’s position is a radical one and has 
the advantage of appealing to every instinct in 
man which seeks to find the God in Whose 
image scripture tells us we were made—but it 
is not orthodox. 

I don’t believe the audience understood that 
the pastor in his sermon was, indirectly, but 
certainly, leading up toe very sensational con- 
clusion. Either with a desire to leave the issue 
incomplete, or with a lack of rhetoricai skill, 


Rev. Mr. Shorey did not startle his con- 
gregation. I looked over the audience and 
discovered that the very great majority 


of them had dropped the thread of the 
discourse and were in 
listening and half resting, which shows that 
the currentof an idea was neither enlightening 


or exciting them. If a man cannot hold the 


undivided attention of his audience with a | 


topic so fraught with vital doctrinal points, I 
wonder under what circumstances he can 
enchain his listeners. -As Iremarked before, his 
rhetoric was not clear, and he left his argu- 
ment incomplete. But something must be left 
to the audience, and he gave them points enough 
to work out a result which would no doubt be 
astonishing to the orthodox, for if the argument 


of the sermon meant anything it was intended | 


to prove that God expects man to view divine 
love, divine mercy, justice, truth as the infinite 
counterparts of human love, mercy, justice and 
truth. If then the text was an invitation to rea- 
son from the human to the divine, it certainly 
inc’ udes more than the right to reason from the 
love of the human father to the love of the 
heavenly Father, and really sanctions a compar- 


ison of everything good within ourselves, such | 
as honor, justice and truth, with the infinite at- | 


tributes of the same kind. Once we are started 
on a comparison of this kind, it would be very 
diflicult for us to discover where to cease, 
that is, where the ‘‘ best attributes of man” 
end, and the passions and more debased im- 
pulses begin. While I don't profess to be a 


lover of the stern philosophy of Calvin it seems | 


to me that those who abandon its rigid lines 
must either be liberal religionists—which may 
include heteredoxy—or stop short in their 
reasoning as Mr. Shorey did, or else close their 
eyes to the rules which ordinarily govern q.e.d. 


this method of reasoning warrants the use ina 
comparison of human mercy in order to gain a 
conceptionof divine mercy and when Mr. Shorey 
was speaking of the good gifts God gave to His 


| children and the similitude which Christ used in 


order to make usunderstand God's love, he might 
also have told us of the punishments which 


Go. inflicts and given us a similitude by which | 


we could reason up to them. Don. 





Orpheus and Eurydice. 


(See Page Three.) 





Orpheus was the son of Apollo and the muse | 


Calliope. The skill with which Orpheus struck 
the lyre was fabled to have been such as to 
move the very trees and rocks, and the 
beasts of the forest assembled round him as 
he touched its chords. He had for his wife 
a nymph named Eurydice, 
the bite of a serpent, as 
from Aristzus, also the son of 


she was flying 
Apollo. 


Without deal. | 


Admitting his premises, what is | 


the attitude of half | 


If God authorized the use of human | 
| love as an imperfect symbol of divine love, then | 


who died from | 








Orpheus, disconsolate at her loss, determined 
to descend to the lower world and endeavor 
to mollify its rulers and obtain permission 
for his beloved Eurydice to return to the re. 
gions of light. Armed only with his lyre, he 
entered the realms of Hades, and gained an 
easy admittance to the palace of Pluto. At 
the music of his “ golden shell,” to borrow the 
beautiful language of ancient poetry, the whee] 
of Ixion stopped, Tantalus forgot the thirst 
that tormented him, the vulture ceased to prey 
on the vitals of Tityos, and Pluto and Proser. 
pina lent a favoring ear to his prayer. Eury. 
dice was allowed to return with him to the 
upper world, but only on condition that 
Orpheus did not look*back upon her before 
they had reached the contines of the kingdom 
of darkness. He broke the condition, and she 
she vanished from his sight. 

Our picture shows Orpheus and Eurydice 
just at the moment, when, on account of this 
broken condition, the latter is being carried 
back to the infernal regions by Charon the 
ferryman, who bears the soul of the dead across 
the river Styx. 





Chat F rom The Varsity. 


The disappearance of the snow from the lawn 
| and the approach of warmer weather would be 
| gladly welcomed by many of the under-gradu. 
| ates who would again have a broader field for 
athletic exercise than the cramped rooms of the 
gymnasium. An athletic association is being 
formed in which all the clubs will be represent. 
ed, and which will generallv superintend the 
different branches of college sports, a move- 
ment which argues well for an increased interest 
| in this line during the coming season. 


. 
No question has come up for some time which 
| has aroused greater interest among graduates 
and under-graduates than the appointment to 
the new chair in political science. Mr. Hous. 
| ton, among others, has applied. Prof. Bell, of 
| Colorado, formerly a Canadian, has also applied. 
* 








The literary society was well attended cn 
Friday evening last, when amendments to the 
constitution were discussed. Mr. W. Prender- 
gast’s proposition to abolish prizes for public 
reading and speaking was carried after a lively 
discussion. 








| * 

| Mr. F. J. Stein proposed that the annual! 
election begin at-4 o'clock instead of 8, in order 
that the \ oting might be over earlier. Partly in 
response to Mr. A. 'T. Hunter’s eloquent appeal 
to retain the only romantic feature that charac. 
terises the college, the old midnight revelry 
was maintained. A motion for larger repre- 
sentation of the first year on the general com. 
mittee, and one to allow graduates to vote for 


all candidates were lost. 
o 


The committee of the Knox college literary 
society as elected on Friday evening last con- 
sists almost entirely of university men. Mr. 
Geo. Needham, B. A., is president and Mr. 
John Crawford, B. A., critic. 


The new editorial staff of the Monthly is also 
composed of graduates, Messrs. Duncan, Nat- 


tress, Rumball, Read, Scott and Shearer, 
7 


The president gave the second year a recep- 
tion at his residence on St. George street, on 
| Saturday evening last. Miss Agnes Knox gave 
some excellent little readings, and selections 
| from Shakespeare were rendered by some of 
those present, Dr. Wilson taking the part of 
Falstaff. Music and conversation contributed in 
furnishing for the Sophs. one more of those 
enjoyable evenings which will always be kindly 
remembered by college men, f 

* 





The bone of contention, over which opposing 
factions of the literary society are to fall to 
and worry each other, has not yet been thrown 


down. 
* 


Among those assembled in the lecture room 
of the Y. M. C. A, hall on Monday afternoon I 
| noticed Prof. Baker, M.A., Messrs, D. R, Keys, 
B.A., Wm. Dale, M.A., John Squair, B.A., 
W. H. Fraser, B.A., of the college staff; 
Messrs, Huston and Shaw, of the Toronto 
Collegiate Institute; Mr. A. Stevenson, B.A., 
Upper Canada College, and Misses Steen, East- 
wood and Patullo. The occasion was a public 
meeting of the modern language club, Cana- 
| dian authors being the subject of discussion. 


| Mr. Goldron Waldron occupied the chair, and 
the opening address was given by Dr. Wilson. 
Miss Charles gave a reading from Prof. Chap- 
man’s poem, and Miss Robson a piano solo. 
The meeting was altogether one of the most 
| interesting of the session. ToGa. 








| The Athenzum Club. 


I have often wondered where the young men 
of Toronto, after their day’s business cares 
were over, sought recreation and pleasure dur- 
ing the long evenings of winter. 
| Toronto, until the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium 
| opened recently, had no athletic clubs, gymna- 
siums, or any place where the young men could, 
with any degree of exclusiveness, assemble for 
recreation of any kind. I have always thought 
it a pity Toronto did not imitate Montreal's 
enterprise, and organize a good athletic club 
for her young men, which, I think, would prove 
beneficial both morally and physically, That 
success would be assured for such a project, I 
have no doubt. Look into the Athenzum club 
| any night and you will be convinced our young 
| men appreciate what advantages they have. I 
made a visit to the Atheneum last Saturday 
night and was agreeably surprised to behold 
their spacious and comfortable quarters filled 
with young men enjoying themselves at billi- 
| ards, chess and checkers. It was one of their club 
nights, which I believe are held once a month, 
on which occasion a band of excellent music is 
| engaged to enliven the evening, much to the 
| delight of the ladies, who generally grace the 
| occasion with their presence. This night was 


no exception; Marcicano’s Italian orchestra 
was engaged, and played some beautiful selec- 





| tions from Il Trovatore and Martha, also the 
| Mocking Bird, and several other popular 
| selections. The balcony was well filled with 
| ladies, who seemed to take great interest in 
| the billiard games, the music, and no doubt in 
watching their gentlemen friends also. 
Towards eleven o'clock I left, feeling con- 
vinced that if there were more of such places of 
amusement, our hotels and public billiard rooms 
would not be so frequently patronized, B, 
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His Grace the Archbishop by his fervid piety 
and high personal character, as well as by his 
knowledge of politics and ability to use the 
influence of the Church to the greatest possible 
advantage, has obtained an exalted position in 
“the secular as well as the clerical affairs of this 
province. Of high repute at Rome, of enor- 
mous influence at home, he is a man who 
is to be reckoned with as a factor in public 
movements. For these reasons he well de- 
serves a respectful consideration which 
some of the newspapers are not giving him 
with regard to the use of the ballot in 
the election of Separate School trustees. 
It cannot be contended that any personal pique 
or stubbornness of character has Jed him to 
oppose the extension of the ballot to Separate 
School elections. The argument that has been 
most generally used against him is that he is all 
things to all men, and prejudice has been 


} 
j 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 





excited by the charge that he is a Jesuit, who 
scruples not to attain his end by pretending to 
favor that to which he is opposed. 

a 7 . 

The fact remains, however, as I suggested 
once before in this column, that his Grace is 
wrong. Those who pay their money for the 
support of the Separate Schools have a right 
to the protection of the ballot and to the 
prerogative of the citizen. He should not 
assume to dictate in matters of this | 
kind. He must thoroughly understand that the 
arbitrary position he has taken in regard to 
what is really a small matter must have a wide- 
reaching influence. In denying the right en- 
joyed by the Protestant citizen to the elector of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion he is drawinga 
line which no self-respecting Roman Catholic 
will submit to. The moment that a man’s re- 
ligion debars him from the exercise of the 
privileges of the full citizenship enjoyed by | 
other creeds he js forced to a choice which will 
ultimately result in a weakening of his faith 
and a hostile attitude towards those who are 
wrongfully endeavoring to coerce him. If it 
were a doctrine or vital tenet of his faith | 
opposition would but increase his zeal, but, | 
when the matter at stake is forced upon him | 
by the retrogressive spirit of a prelate or the 
stubbornness of one in power, rebellion will 
ensue, Catholic fathers are anxious to see 
their children educated in what they esteem to 
be the true faith, but no parent of natural 
ambition will consent to the enslavement of 
his child or assist in holding him in a state of 
electoral serfdom. 


* 
* * 

The attitude of the Archbishop will result in 
his personal humiliation if he is defeated or in 
the estrangement of his people if he is success- 
ful. It would be wise for him to abandon the 
contest before this painful dilemma is pre- 


sented to him with no alternative. 


.* 
* * 


The conservative tendencies of the Hon. Mr. 
Mowat have at last yielded to the clamor of his 
party and the liberal propositions of his oppon- 
ents to the extent of offering the country man- 
hood suffrage. The tardiness of the measure 
and the suspicion that it has been introduced 
to strengthen the opposition of his friends at 
Ottawa to the expensive and arbitrary rule of 
the revising barrister will detract much from 
the kudos which would have been his had he 
passed the measure some years ago. Hanging 
backward in the harness which in this province 
unites the ill-mated team of *‘ Liberal” politicians 
and liberal opinion he has always been a laggard 
in his step and a brake in hisinfluence. The fact 
that he has at last yielded to the pressure of 
public opinion is more to the credit of liberal 
thought than to the impulses of so-called Liberal 
statesmen. Nevertheless the people are the 
geiners and the step so tardily taken will have 
its effect on the House of Commons, and we 
may hope that the cevising barrister and the 
expeasive system of which he is a part will be 
substituted by manhood suffrage the Dominion 
over, 


* 
- * 

The incident in the House of Commons on 
Monday was a sad’ one when the Hon. Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, like an old war-horse scenting 
the battle, struggled to rise and give the benetit 
of ripe experience and honest thought to the 
debate on the Fisheries question. What more 
touching commentary on the feebleness of 
human strength and the brevity of political 
greatness could there have been? The noble 
old heart, fired by the same impulses which 
made him a tower of strength to Liberalism 
and the watchdog of the treasury, was unimpair- 
ed, but the tongue, once so eloquent in debate, 
could only mumble in unintelligible tones, the 
words the patriotic mind inspired The voice 
that not only controlled a party but issued 
the edicts of the country could do no more than 
utter a feeble protest against the mistake of Mr. 

| 





Mills, who had been one of his own ministers, 
and whose stupid conceit has aiways manifested 
itself when opportunity offered. The Conserva- 
tive cheers, even more than the applause of his 
own friends, bore testimony to the high place 
that the ex-premier occupies in the hearts of 
the Canadian people. 
* * * 

The sight of Sir John struggling to free him- 
self from the ambitions of earth and prepare for 
heaven, coupled with the picture of the honest 
old man, paralyzed and poor, hungering still 
for the excitement of the fields in which he has 
So often fought, should convey to every mind 
that polities, with all the honor and glory that 
may accrue to the successful, are not the surest 
road to happiness or the most satisfying rewara 
to the ambitious. Sie transit gloria, ete. 





| ing of reports. 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


Trinity Talk. 


The second inter-collegiate debate, Trinity v. 
McMaster, took place last week at McMaster 
Hall, Dr. Andrew Wilson presiding in the 
unavoidable absence of Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
who had consented to discharge the duties of 
that office. Besides the actual debate the pro- 
gramme included three choruses by the Me- 
Master glee club—Oberon in Fairy Land 
(Reay), The Dawn of Day (Stevens) and Per- 
kins’ Sweet Vale of Rest. On the whole these 
were all well rendered, considering the size of 
the club. Mr. E. T. Tyndall, B.O., also con- 
tributed a reading from Julius Cvesar, selected 
from Act IV., sc. 3. I should like to ask why 
Mr. Tyndall should have thought it necessary 





to apologize for having to publicly pronounce | 


the word *‘ Devil,” or speak of its occurrence in 


the play as though that fact were derogatory | 
It sounded most | 


to the “immortal bard.” 


ridiculous, to say the least of it. 
* 


The chairman then read the subject for de- 
bate, which was as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the sixteenth century marks an era of greater 
progress than the nineteenth.” Trinity upheld 
the affirmative in the persons of Messrs. E. C. 
Cayley, B.A., and H, P. Lowe, while for the 
negative appeared Messrs. S. T. Arthur and 
D. B. Hutchinson, B.A., of McMaster. 
Cayley opened the debate by remarking that 
the sixteenth century was the age in which 
man recovered his individual freedom. From 
it all succeeding centuries took their inspira- 
tion, while up to it all the preceding centuries 
led. 


After a plenitude of illustration and the 


|names of Luther, Erasmus, Copernicus and 


Bacon and many others were brought forward 
exemplifying the proposition under debate, 


Mr. Cayley concluded a well-knit and clearly- | 


delivered speech by a general summing up, in 
which he showed that Protestantism was born 
in the sixteenth century, and that from it 
came the movements which so fructify our pre- 
sent age. 


* 


Mr. S. T. Arthur then replied with a tremen- 


dous broadside of figures and statistics which | 
were, I suppose, for the most part, correct. | 


He brought forward the various facts connected 
with the spread of the Bible, books and 
general literature, steam-engines, the tele- 
graph, and a few other little items inscribed 
upon a voluminous role of paper which rather 
terrified the chairman and did not strike me as 
being very effective. 


Mr. Lowe then resumed the argument for 
the affirmative in what was, perhaps, the most 
effective speech of the evening. He claimed 
that the sixteenth century not only furnished 
men who in their devotion to an ideal gave us 
an example, but that their work started lines 
of thought and action which were the fountain 
of all future development. Mr. Lowe's forcible 
and clear definition of his theme at the close of 
his speech, brought him a good round of 
applause from the audience. 

Mr. Hutchinson of fluent tongue and ready 
wit followed. After defining progress, he 
claimed that if the contention of the aftirma- 
tive was right that the sixteenth century owed 
its superiority to the fact that it saw the birth 
of much that we now enjoy, we should not give 
the credit to that period, but to those earlier 
centuries in which the first beginning of things 
were found. He claimed that universities, 


schools, Bibles, books, toboggans and every- | 
thing else was in full swing before the sixteenth | 
was to be con- | 


century. The Reformation 
demned as it brought endless trouble into the 
world. After instancing the advantages which 
had accrued to women under nineteenth 
century progress he concluded by alluding to 
the superior enlightenment of the age and 
sat down amidst well-deserved applause. 

Mr. Cayley in reply scattered the waning 
hopes of his opponents with some happy hits, 
frightened the chairman with his wildest 
gesticulations and subsided into his chair. 

* 

Dr. Wilson after ably summing up the gist of 
the arguments which had been brought forward 
by both sides, unhesitatingly gave his verdict 
in favor of the affirmative and declared old 
Trinity victorious. 


The Trinity shirt-fronts and white ties were 
immaculately spotless. This, in itself, must 
have influenced the chairman’s decision, apart 
from the merits of the speeches which came 


from out their snowy depths. 
* 


The audience, which was large and fashion- 
able, chiefly consisted of ladies. 
o 
Mr. Lowe seemed the favorite of the evening; 
he reminded me somewhat of my old friend 
Cicero, when I heard him deliver his second 
Philippic before the patres conscripti. 
* 
Mr. Hutchinson was the wit of the evening. 
His ‘‘ Progress on a Toboggan” was worth fol- 


lowing. 
os 


The glee club should enlist two or three 


more first tenors to better sustain the air. 
* 


The weekly meeting of the Institute was 
postponed so as to give all members an oppor- 
tunity of attending McMaster. 

* 

On Friday next the annual meeting, the 
President in the chair, will be held. The chief 
business on the *‘ agenda” paper is the election 
of officers for the coming year and the present- 


A full attendance is expected. 
a 


Iam glad to hear such good reports of F. € 
Heathcote’s doings at Woodbridge. Rev. C. H. 
Short was in college on Saturday. 


I see signs of the approaching baseball season 
beginning. Both Browns and Maroons have 
signed all their men, The salaries, I under- 
stand, will be about the same as they were last 
year. All communications on the subject, 
challenges, etc., may be addressed to G. E. 
Powell, general manager and factotum. Ap- 
plicants for the post of official umpire will be 
thankfully received. Life insurance effected 


at the university's expense, 
* 


The Rev. H. Symonds, fellow and lecturer in 


Mr. | 


NIGHT. 


theology, preached at St. Mark’s, Parkdale on | terrible time with his family.. The general's 


Sunday evening. ‘ 


The Bishop of Niagara will read a paper at 
this week’s meeting of the Theological and Mis- 
sionary association. OMEGA, 





Twenty-three years ago a hop inspector 
working at a salary of $1,500 a year became 


wife and child accept an engagement in a stock 
company at $4 per week. His name was and 
is Thomas W. Keene. 
toil he has achieved—or, it would be more pro- 


star. Ihad a very pleasant chat with him in 
his dressing-room last Tuesday evening. He 
was arrayed in the scant habiliments of Marc 
Anthony, which showed his shapely form to 
advantage. 
face, square jaws, expressive mouth aquiline 
nose and bright eyes. He is without any egot- 
ism, an entertaining conversationalist, a plea- 
sant companion and his company find it very 
pleasant to travel with him, I asked him 
about his past life and he told me of his experi- 
| ence as a hop inspector and the nerve it re- 
quired to abandon an assured livelihood and 


| much-loved wife and child to provide for. 

‘It’s a hard life,” I suggested. 

(ike Yes,” he said, with a laugh, ** when you are 
under, but I have got far enough along to find 

| it much easier and very pleasant.” 

‘*How long have you been starring?” 

‘About eight years, during which time I 
have made the tour of the English provinces 
with excellent success. They would hardly 
believe I was an American; they said I spoke 
English too well to be a Yankee. I like an 
English audience. They are more appreciative, 
and grasp the points much more readily than 
the average American theater-goer, They have 
not only seen but read many plays, and I find 
the same thing hold true in Toronto. Last 
night, in Richelieu, at points where I never 
looked for applause the audience seemed to 





they let a good passage escape without mani- 
festing their approbation.” 

‘“* What is your favorite play, and what part 
do you prefer?” 

** Hamlet. 
but it is not the one I most frequently act.” 

Talking about Irving and other tragedians, 
| I remarked that Louis XI., as given by Mr. 
Irving, pleased me more than any other tr:gic 
part. He said he played it sometimes, and had 
an excellent wardrobe for it, but of course did 
not imagine that he could rival Mr. Irving, 
whese mannerisms and entire make-up seemed 
so exactly suited tothe part. I expressed the 
hope that the next time he came he would 
favor us with Louis XI., and he replied that 
perhaps he would. 





That the legitimate plays of the old school 
are still appreciated by Toronto play-goers was 
| made evident by the enthusiastic reception 
| given Mr. Keene on Monday night in Lytton’s 
powerful drama Richelieu. Richelieu, the great 
Cardinal and crafty statesman of Louis XIII, 
| was well portrayed by Mr. Keene who showed a 
| decided improvement in his acting and imper 

sonation of the character since he last appeared 

here in the same role. Although he sometimes 
appears too vigorous and robust to give a true 
conception of the frail old Cardinal 
and a slight suspicion of ranting is 
heard in one or _ two_ instances, yet 
these defects were scarcely noticeable in 
the otherwise splendid performance. His com- 
pany certainly averages better than the major- 
ity. Mr. Wheelock played a very satisfactory 
part as De Mauprat, although I think he is 
capable of doing himself better justice in a dif- 
ferent character. Mr. Elliott, as Baradas, Mr. 
Curran, as Joseph, Mr. Moor as Francois, and | 

Mr. Jackson, as Louis XIil, all added to the 

success of the play and rendered their parts 
| with satisfaction. 


Miss Annie Hoyle, who is not only beautiful 
and graceful, but a remarkably clever actress, 
scored a decided success as Julie De Mortimer, 
and won the sympathy of the audience at once 


by her modest and pleasing manner. 
7 


On Tuesday night Julius Ceasar was well 
presented, and Mr. Keene’s confidence in him. 
self is shown by the fact that he is not afraid 
to surround himself wit a company of clever | 
young actors, who did their parts as well as 
could be expected of any travelling com- 
pany. ‘They were perhaps a little too 
youthful in appearance but were all accept- 
able, and it would not be fair to criticise a per- | 
formance of that sort where the Roman | 
populace and the armies of Brutus and Marc | 
Anthony are made up of a few supes with tin | 
swords and badly fitting tights. They always | 


make me laugh. It can be said, however, 
that the support average as good if not |! 
better than the support of Barrett and | 


other tragedians who have visited Toronto. | 
Othello at the matinee and Richard III. on | 
Wednesday evening were also strong perform- | 
ances. Since I last saw him Keene has won. | 
derfully improved, and I felt that my sugges. | 
tion of ranting was almost unjust. It takesa | 
man some time to learn to control himself, but | 
that time of cool deliberation seems to have | 
come to Keene. 


7. 

Passion’s Slave at the Toronto this week was 
not a good play, nor was it presented by a good 
company. The play is full of impossibilities 
and the company of impossible actors. The 
scenery was excellent and the colored quartette 
good. The motto of the author seemed to be 
“let the plot thicken,” and it did thicken with 
every act. A General Somebody was having a 





stage-stuck, and despite the fact that he had a | 


After these years of | 


per to say, is rapidly achieving eminence asa | 


risk his fortunes on the stage while he had a | 


appreciate wonderfully, and I do not think | 


I like it better than any other, | 


son is suspected of robbery and the daughter's 
lover of murder. The poor daughter has a hard 
trip and the villian still pursues herat every step. 
Wild rescues, deliverances from prison, plunges 
from rocky cliffs, mixed with pailsful of gore, 
are flung over the stage to the great joy of the 


in more sensible things. The fun is dragged 
in by the hair of the head. At the end, after 
three hours of murder, robbery, villainy and 


sausages for supper. Messrs. Jacobs & Shaw 
should give us just a little less of this gory 


melodrama. 
7 


Monday evening the company from the Star 


| Opera House, in William Gillette’s play, Held 
by the Enemy, which since seen here last 
| season has been largely reconstructed, and has 
met with greater success in England than any 
American play has ever met there. 
given here with the same cast and scenery 
| used in the New York run. Since its changes 
the plot briefly told is as follows: Col. Pres- 
cott, a Northern officer, is in love with Rachel 
McCreery, who is engaged to be married to her 
cousin, a Confederate lieutenant named Gordon 
Hayne. 
night her affianced husband visits the house. 
He is captured by the Northern men and tried, 
and while the trial is in progress, Prescott pro- 





after his capture. The papers which are plans 


spy. Rachel accuses Prescott of having forged 


| The spy makes a confession and is sentenced 
| to death. 
| the most thrilling and exciting in the play. 


| gods and to the weariness of those who delight | 


modern miracles, they all go home to have | 


| 


| by L. V. Seebohm. 


theater, New York, will begin an engagement | 
of six nights and two matinees at the Grand | 
| book, whilst 


| 


It will be | 


Prescott declares his love, and on that | 


. . 4 | duces certain vers he he c ne | 
He has a particularly interesting | raged tigger ~Arpdeecmbager to mapardiage de 


of the Union army, prove him guilty of being a | 
themin orderthat he might rid himself ofarival. | 


The subsequent scenes are among | 


| Freeman, at which he proposes to ‘trot on 


| Hayne, feigning death, endeavors to escape ! 


| with the assistance of Rachel, who was given 
permission by the General in command to con- 
| vey the supposed dead body through the lines. 

In the hospital the body is detained by the Sur- 
geon,.who suspects all is not as it should be, 
and when the General enters an examination is 
| ordered. ‘lhe supposed dead man, after pass- 

ing through this terrible ordeal, is about to be 

examined, the cloth is lifted and Hayne pro- 
| nounced dead, having really died from fright 
and anxiety. Rachel is stricken with horror 
and grief, but at the end marries the Northern 
colonel after all. There is an underplot con- 


nected with the love of a younger sister Susan. 
° 


Sisson and Cawthorne’s company, in the 
comedy, Little Nugget, will be all next week 
at the Toronto Opera house. The Toledo Bee 
says: ‘The People’s was crowded long before 
| the curtain went up last night, and by eight 
o'clock ‘standing room only’ was the sign 
| that met the eye of the late-comer, but even 
| that was at a premium. H. S. Cawthorne, as 
| Barney O'Brady, the Irish schoolmaster, has 
the same laugh that made such a furore last 
season, and it carried the house by storm last 
| night. Joe Cawthorne as Jakey Kumpher, and 
Oscar Sisson as Billy Simpkins, who are even 








7 








| funnier than before, recived their full share of 
applause. Josie Sisson, as Little Nugget, 
bright, vivacious and charming as usual, filled 
| her part to perfection, and her specialties were 
| Joudly encored.” 
STAGE GOSSIP. 
Rosina Vokes, 
Of funny folks, 
Is easily chief of all. 
She’s light as the air, 
She’s beyond compare, 
And her ‘‘’art is true to Poll.” 
John McCullough’s widow, who recently died 
at Philadelphia, left an estate valued at $50,000. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, by the authoress of 
Vagabondia, has been written into a comedy 
The characters have under- 
gone very little alteration, but the plot of the 
play differs considerably from the story of the 
nearly all the situations are 


original. 

Annie Pixley, who is one of the most success- 
ful stars on the road, would probably never 
have been heard from had not a telegram re- 
questing Ada Gilmore to come on and play the 
part of M'liss been miscarried. No answer came 
to it, and in despair at getting any body, the 
late John McDonough took Annie Pixley in- 
stead, and the fact made her fortune. 

Not long ago in Paris, in a company where 
they were discussing plays and playwriters, 
M. Dumas said, *“‘ What a lucky fellow M. 
Pailleron is! He has two of his pieces going 
on at the same theater.” ‘‘How so?” ‘* Why, 
‘La Souris’ is acted on the stage and ‘Le 
monde ou l'on s’ennuie’ in the audience!” 


Three new theaters are going up in London 
—one for Mr. J. C. Lancaster, to be opened 
with Miss Wallis in Shakesperian characters ; 
one for Mr. W. S. Gilbert, at which he will 
bring out another Neilson; one for Mr. H. A. 


” 


anything good he can get worthy of his patrons. 


W. S. Gilbert, coming down from a great 
reception, the other night, stood in a hall 
waiting for the servant to bring him his coat 
and hat. As he stood there, a heavy swell, 
descending, took Gilbert for a servant in wait- 
ing, and called out to him: ‘Call me a four- 
wheeler!” Gilbert placed one glass in his con- 
templative right eye, and looking blandly at 
the swell, said: ‘‘ You are a four-wheeler!” 
“What do you mean?” said the swell. Said 
Gilbert: ‘‘ You told me to call you a four- 
wheeler, and I have done so. I really couldn't 
call you a hansom, you know.” ; 


Miss Pearl Eytinge has had arather unfor- 
tunate controversy with her landlady in New 
York. The facts of the case, in brief, are about 
as follows: Miss Eytinge is of a literary turn 
of mind, and, in the peace and quietness of 
Mrs. Beanis’ swell boarding-house, she devoted 
her attention so assiduously to the writing of a 
drama, which she appropriately christened Two 
Women, that she entirely forgot her board bill, 
and aliowed it to accumulate until it reached 
the sum of $102; then her stern and unsympa- 
thetic landlady ordered her from her house 
and retained her wardrobe and the play as 
security for the unpaid bill. 


Mrs. Agnes Thomson. 


We this week present our readers with a picture of Mrs. Agnes Thomson, a lady whose 


refined ana artistic performances have so delighted Toronto audiences this season. 


Mrs. Thom- 


son isa lady of slender, upright figure, with a bright, expressive face illumined by large, speak- 


ing eyes. 


of a deliciously soft quality united with great carrying power. 


Her voice is a brilliant soprano of exceedingly high range, extending to F in alt 


and 
Her maaner on the platform is 


pleasant and winning, and her singing is in the highest degree artistic, free from any exagger- 


ated effects. 


' the depths of woe, a singular combination in one of her happy disposition. 
liant sioriture singing, her repertoire comprising the principal florid operatic gems. 


There is in her voice a great capability of expression, from bird-like joyousness to 


She excels in bril- 
In ballad 


singing she has no equal in Canada, the sympathetic quality in her voice enabling her to give 


expression to all tender emotions. 
instance of this power. 


Her singing of the Last Rose of Summer is a wonderful 
When she sings the line, ‘Are faded and gone,” one sees the ful! 


autumnal desolation, and one’s whole sympathy goes out to the poor forlorn blossom “left 


blooming alone.’ 


arch yet innocent merriment seems to run riot, 


In strong contrast to this is her mischievous Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, where 


Personally Mrs. Thomson is a most agreeable 


lady, of gentle, kind and unassuming temperament, and is the ornament of a Jarge and refined 


social circle in our city. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A SECOND REBUFF. 


The parlor of the Gilbert farm house was 
neither large nor lofty, and the piano was 
about the only evidence of unusual refinement 
fuund within its cheaply-papered walls. Its 
centre-table was of the exact roundness of a 
cart-wheel, and any one sitting on the shining 
and slippery hair-cloth sofa and gazing at it 
could not help imagining that every once in a 
while it spunaround likeatop. Nestling inthe 
wool of a couple of red and yellow mats were 
the family bible and a broken-backed .aibum. 
The latter had been pored over by coquettish 
Ruth’s half-score of lovers on many a Sun- 
day night, as she sat beside them reciting 
the names of those whose faces shone 
dimly out from tintypes and yellow photo- 
graphs. ‘The hair-cloth chairs were black and 
springless and slippery, and suggested not only 
the danger of slipping, off and breaking one’s 
neck, but their thin spindle legs made it 
absolutely dangerous for their occupants to 
turnaround without risingup. Arepresentation 
of the Last Supper, in a rustic frame covered 
with pine cones and acorn shells, had the place 
of honor. A picture of a prim and long-necked 
young woman, with curls like Bologna sausage, 
high forehead, wide staring eyes, and mouth 
about the size of the button-hole of a collar, was 
labelled ‘‘ Jane,” and gazed forth from a frame 
covered with beech and hickory nuts fastened 
to a plain pine foundation which, bedaubed with 

lue, shone through the crevices of its covering 
ike the skin of a mangy dog. ‘The picture of a 
pudgy female, inclined to goitre and evidently 
of a dropsical nature and with a broad grin, a 
fat nose and curly hair, was called “Joy,” 
and made the space hideous between the mar- 
gins of another rustic frame, which was 
ornamented with peach stones and colored 
beans. ‘Our Mary” and “ Our George,” 
pictures evidently of impossible  children— 
one holding an apple and the other car- 
rying in her hand an immense bouquet of 
posies — occupied prominent places over the 
piano, The woolen carpet on the floor was 
warm and pretty. Ruth had selected ir, 
but Mrs Gilbert thought it was not half 
lively enough for a parlor. and often made that 
remark while she boasted that she ** hed made 
th’ frames of them picters herself.” A pair 
of kittens sitting on their haunches, gazing 


into one another's face, had the legend beneath, | 


* Two Kittens,” which, bad as was the picture, 
was hardly necessary to explain the subject. A 
rag mat, in which was a magenta dog with pink 
eyesand a painfully exact curl to his tail, protect- 
ed the carpet near the sitting-room door, while 
another, having a background or black rags, 
hooked through canvas, made prominent the 
words ‘** Ruth, 1875,” in somewhat soiled yel- 
low letters. On the little back shelf were a 
few volumes, which included 
Fourth and Fifth Reader, Sangster’s Arith- 
metic, Lennie’s Grammar, Lovell’s Geography 
and Cobb's Spelling Book. A volume of Long- 
fellow’s poems, presented to Ruth by the 
notorious Jim Foster, Chase's Recipe Book, 
The Life of Peabody, Livingstone’s Travels in 
Africa and The Autobiography of P. T. Barnum 
made up the catalogue of the Gilbert library, 
the latter works of art having been forced on 
Mrs. Gilbert at various times by persistent 
book agents. 

As Ben glanced over his shoulder he could see 
the whole room, the six spindle-legged chairs, 
the narrow and high-backed sofa on which sat 
the Deacon, his hands clasped tightly together, 
his legs extended and his chin brried deeply 
between the points of his unstarched co!lar. 
Ruth was sitting near the center-table much 
embarrassed and turning over the leaves of the 
album for lack of something to say. 

The Deacon was watching her from beneath 


his shaggy eyebrows with a look that made 
poor Ruth sick. 
** Come over here an’ sit on th’ sofy, Ruth!” 


chirped the Deacon, patting the slippery surface 
beside him to indicate that she could not get 
too close. * 

‘*No thanks, Deacon. I’m very comfortable 
over here.” 


* Come on!” he exclaimed, coaxingly. ‘I 
won't hurt yeh!” 
“Why Deacon Jones,” cried Ruth, ‘how 


would it look, me sitting on the sofa beside 
you?” 

** Why. it ‘d look all right,” said the Deacon, 
still more urgently, as he pulled his feet under 
iim and sat on the precipitous edge of the 
black glacier and leaned forward with his 
hands extended towards Ruth. 

* Oh ,noit would’nt, Deacon. If mothercame 
inshe would give me an awful going-over for 
being so forward.” 


“Oh yer maw’'s clearin’ off th’ table; she 
won't be in.” Now c-o-m-e on an’ gimme a 
kiss,” leered the Deacon, leaning still further 


forward and to catch hold of Ruth's 
dress. 

“Why. you awful!” stammered Ruth, push- 
ing her chair back and blushing violently, 

**C-o-m-e on! come now! do Ruth; quit fool- 
in’! half whispered the deacon, his voice thick 
and tremulous, 

tuth thoroughly frightened and nauseated 
by the look in the face of her senile admirer 
replied with frigid hauteur: 

** Deacon Jones, if you don’t behave yourself 
I'll leave the room!” 

Ben drumming on the piano and hearing this 
conversation could scarce keep his sear. He 
began to realize how loathsome a task he had 
insposed on poor Ruth and pitied her from the 
bortom of his heart. 

Rufe sitting on a srair step with his ear close 
toacrack in the parlor door, as he heard the 
Deacon's mushy and disgusting tones would 
have given his best span of horses if he had 
not Jed his sister into such a degrading posi- 
tion. 

lor amoment tne Deacon seemed to recog- 
nize that he was making au exhibition of him- 
self and sat up stiffly azainst the back of the 
sofa. 

** Well, I don’t see no use of yeh gittin’ mad, 
Ruth. I love yeh an’ wanted teh hev yeh close 
up teh me, but if yeh don’t want 
course yeh kin stay where yeh air. When yeh 
to!d me this mornin’ ceh meetin’ teh come an’ see 
yeh this afternoon, I supposed it was all right, 
an’ it made me tur'ble happy, I kin tell veh 
that. I've been thinkin’ all th’ afternoon of th’ 
leasant time I'd hev comin’ teh see yeh. If 
Fee thought of it onet, I've thought of ita 
hundred times what a happy man I oughter be 
rittin’ sich a nice, hansome girl as vou air, 
Right teh th’ dinner table teh-day I told my folks 
Iwas goir’ teh git married ay'in toth’ finest 
lookin’ woman hereabouts—though, of course I 
didu'’t tell them her name,’ ejaculated the 
Deacon as he saw Ruth's frightened look, ‘1 
told ‘em I was goin’ teli send Aunt Becky away 
to an asylum, er somethin’ o thet sort, sos 
my wife wouldn't hev no trouble lookin’ after 
no queer, crazy old critter like her. An’ onth’ 
road comin’ here I jist thought I'd sell my 
farm olf inteh town lots, seein’ as th’ railway 
company air gunto make a big place of Apple- 
bury, an’ that you ’n me’d go an’ live in some 
city where yeh could hev everything that yer 
hear: could wish fer, and where wed hev no 
work er chores, an’ nuthin’ teh do but hev a good 
time.” 

This vision of marital felicity seemed to 
warm the Deacon's blood and destroy his self- 
control. Ruth, with apprehensive face, was 
listening to his fervid appeal, and 


trying 


jumped from her chair as sie saw him again 
slide forwards on the sofa and reach his tremb- 
ling hands towards her. 


a catechism, a | 


; looks; I don't care nuthin’ ‘bout looks! 


teh come, of | 


| 
almost | 


**Ruth,” he cried hoarsely, ‘‘Ilove veh! I 
never hed no sich feelin’ fer Mariar as I do fer 
you. There wa’n't no time I ever knowed her 
when I'd give seb much to hev her, body an’ 
soul, as I'd give now teh tech yerhand. There's 
suthin’ "bout yeh that makes me burn all over. 
Yer th’ loveliest lookin’ woman I ever saw,” 
cried the Deacon excitedly, ‘‘an' I'd give more 
fer yer little finger than I would fer everybody 
else in th’ world, my hull family throwed in.” 

The widower thought this last clause would 
convince Ruth that he did not intend to 
let his family stand in the way of his con- 
jugal happiness or divide his atfections with 
her. Ruth, praying for her’ brother to 
come back and stop this sickening scene, 
looked nervously at the Deacon as she an- 
swered : 

“You wouldn't put Aunt Becky in the poor 
house, and turn your family out of the place 
they were corn in, for the sake of me, would 
you?” 

“ Yes, I wouid; I'd a‘most give up my hope 
of heaven fer yeh; an’ besides I don't owe my 
family fer nuthin’. They hain’t been any too 
good teh me, now I kin tell yeh. 
zit out an do fer theirselves jist as I did. 


They're growed up teh hev a heap sight be'ter | 


start than I hed at theirage. If yeh will take 
me, lll give yehevery cent I’ve got—only kinder 
keepin’ a sort of life lease on it fer myself—so 
yeh needn’t be skeered anybody ’ll ever come 
atwixt youn’ me, 

“Don't you think that would be cruel, Dea- 
con?” said Ruth, whose eyes could scarce con- 
ceal her contempt. 

‘Cruel! Cruel nuthin’! People hew’ got teh 
think of theirselves in this world er nobody'll 
think of em. I've done my duty by my family 


They kin all | ; . 
ee | knowed better 'n teh hev come teh see a thing 





an’ now theyre old enough teh look out fer | 
theirselves an’ there aint nuthin’ cruel ‘bout | 


makin’ ‘em do it. I've worked hard enough 
fer what I've got ‘ithout keepin’ a passel of lazy 
zrowd-up children hangin’ ’round me doin’ 
nothin. Im gunto have a good time from 
this out an I want teh hev’ yeh enjoy it with 
me, Ruth,” he said, coaxingly, with what he 
cousidered a very fascinating sinile, which con- 
sisted mostly cf a display of his vellow teeth 
and the vacancies where teeth had once been. 

Ruth was watching him curiously and her 
next question indicated that she had made up 
her mind to have a serious talk with the old 
man. 

“Would you really send Aunt Becky away 


|} to an asylum?” 


* Jist as sure’s Im a livin’ man,” exclaimed 
the Deacon earnestly, bringing his kand down 
with sounding force on the seat of 
from which the dust flew in a little cloud. 

“Tm afraid you are only talking, Deacon! 
If you really think she is a nuisance why 
didiu’s you send her away while your first wife 
Was alive?” 

* Bik cause—bik-canse she wa'n't as bad then 
as she is now an’ Mariar was used teh her ways 
an’ teh hevin’ her ‘round, but of course I 
couldn't expect tel hev you bothered ith any 
doty old critter like her.” 

* Bat maybe you wouldun’t do it when it came 


”” 


to the pincn ? 


the sofa | + 
| happy, and I wanted to know if there had ever 





in her shapely arms and the blow half- 
staggered the amorous old man and before he 
could recover himself Ruth had freed herself 
from his grasp. 

** How dare vou touch me, you old beast? If 
I wasn't afraid my brother would kill you I'd 
scream for help and tell him’ how you insulted 
me,” panted poor Ruth, her eyes flashing and 
her hands clenched. 

*What—whaddye mean?” stammered the 
Deacon sullenly. vi 

**T mean that if you ever lay your dirty hands 
on me again I'll huve Rufe horsewhip you clear 
home.” 4 

* Then yeh haint gunto marry me?” 
manded angrily. 

**Marry you! marry you! Id sooner be in 
my grave than have you as near me again as 
you've been to-night,” she retorted contemptu- 
ously and turned to leave the room. | 

He sprang between herand the door, in his 
pale eyes the red gleam of an almost murderous 
fury. 

‘“ Don’t yeh go out there and tell yer mother ! 
I don’t want no row raised ’bout me. I didnt 
do yeh no harm, I guess it ain’t the first time 
a man’s tried teh kiss yeh nuther, even if they 
haint gone no furder.” 

Ruth, feeling that she hadn't been altogether 
blameless, quailed for an instant before the old 
man’s furious look, but the innuendo in his 
words and the tone in which they were uttered 
called up her old spirit. 

* Be careful,” said she, warningly, ‘ and 
don’t insult me worse. or Rufe will break every 
bone in your miserable old body.” 

* T hain’t scared of Rufe ner nobody else, nor 
I hain’t gunto be made a fool of by no sich 
woman as you,” hissed the Deacon, throwing 
caution to the winds, * much as I'd ought er 


he de- 


thet’s run th’ road with every dirty black-leg 
thet’s disgraced th’ neighborhood.” 

Ruth’s face paled and her eyes blazed. With- 
out another word she rushed for the door, but 
the Deacon intercepted her, 

“Tin goin’ now, so don't kick up no rumpus. 
I jist wanted teh tell yeh what [think ev yeh. 
Yeh brought me here teh make game ev me—" 

** Yes,” cried a deep voice behind him, ** that 
is What you were brought here for!” 

The Deacon, with one nervous movement, 
turned sharply around and staggered back. 
There stood Ben Jones, who, unabie to endure 
the scene any longer, had sprung from the 
piano stool, and, jerking off his bionde wig, 


| confronted his father. 


**T hope 1 may never draw another breath if | 


I don't Send her away th’ very day we’re mar- 
ried! 
and raising his hand, 


vowed the Deacon, rolling up his eyes | 2.5 : . 
| beautiful eyes with a piteously appealing look 


* But wouldn’t people talk if you did that for | 


me and didn't do it for your tirst wife? Every- 
one knows what a terrible burden and nuisance 
she’s been for the last twenty years.” 

“Well, let em talk. I don’t keer nuthin’ for 
what they say. Talk never killed nobody, and 
you an’ me kin go an’ live in some city where 
there wont be no talkin’ ’bout sich frivling 
things as thet.” 7 

** But how about Hiram and Lou and Bess— 
and Israel, who has always expected to get the 


“Yes, that is what you were brought here 
for. I wanted to sound the deepest depths of 
your infamous old heart, and IT now know that 
[ have for my father the vilest, most cowardly 
and contemptible old wretch that God lets 
live?” 

The trembling Deacon leaned against the 
wall, first clasping his hands before him, then 
dropping them and closing and unclosing them, 
and beginning to button his coat, and then 
putting his hands behind him and again clasp- 
ing them in front of him—the picture of a 
cringing coward and unmasked hypocrite. 

** Sometimes,” continued Ben, his eyes blaz- 
ingin his father’s face,” I wondered if I had 
been'to blame in making mother’s life un- 


been a spark of love in your filthy old heart for 
the wife you have sneered at to-night while 
trying to win another. I know you now. 
have made no mistake, and all Iam sorry for is 
that I have let Ruth be inflicted by such a veast 
as you.” 

* Perhaps,” sneered the Deacon, ‘‘if she 
hadn't knowed yeh was in th’ room, I wouldn't 
hev had seh much treuble tryin’ teh kiss’er.” 

This shaft pierced poor Ruth’s heart. Over- 


|} come by the excitement of her struggle with 


the Deacon, and the knowledge that the man 
she cared most for had been «& witness of it, she 
clasped her fair hands togetler and raised her 


at Ben. 

At that moment Rufe, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, and without waiting till 
the Deacon began reviling his sister, and dis- 
daining to enter through the hail 
which he had been listening, entered the roo: 
from the kitchen, and, seeing his sister's pitiful 
look and trembling attitude, threw his arm 
around her lest she might fall. 

** What’s that th’ old sneak *s bin sayin’,” he 


| demanded. 


farm and has stayed with you and worked like | 


a slave? How would it look for you to throw 
them over without giving them a cent, for the 
sake of marrying me?” 

** Look ! look! Why, what du I keer how it 
All I 
wantis you, Ruth. Your looks is all the looks 
I keer fer!” 


The Deacon, half puzzled by Ruth’s manner, | 
| but thinking that she wanted a definite agree- | 


ment before she yivided, felt encouraged, and, | Ale ; 
| ter, had joined the pleasant little party in the 


throwing out his feet and reaching under the 


front of the sofa with his hands, he jerked it | P 


towards her. She did not move, but her steady 
eyes were tixed on his excited face, and at a 
moment's warning she was prepared to fly 
from the room. : 

* But would it be right, Deacon? Don't you 
think something is coming to them after what 
they've done? Don’t you think 
toil that their mother put in on the farm trying 


the years of | 


to rake and scrape a tew dollars together ought | 


to yield them some share?” 

**N-o-w Ruth, ye’re jist tryin’ teh sound me! 
Tknow what yer after. yeh tittle pussy! Yer 
jist tryin’ to find out if I wouldu’t be seared teh 
treat yeh as well as I promised yeh.” 

The Deacon again slid forward on the sofa 


* Nothing,” retorted Ben, who feared a seri- 
ous scene. ‘The old scoundrel is trying to 
clear himself by making remarks about other 
people.” Then turning to his father he said : 


door by | 


‘Your slanderous tongue can harm no one | 


here. Begone, before Ruth's brother does 
what I would do if I were not your son—kick 
you off the place.” 

Mrs. Gilbert, having concluded her dishwash- 
ing, which, in her eyes. had always been more 
important than the cnaperoning of her daugh- 


arlor, 

“Why, gracious alive, what’s come to yeh 
Ruth? Yeh look asif yeh was goin’ teh beva 
faintin’ spell. An’ the Deacon, too. Why, 
what's th’ matter with yeh, Deacon? Why, 
bless my heart to goodness gracious yeh look as 
if yeh hed jist bin gettin’ a lickin’ or heard that 
yeh hed lost ver farm.” Glancing up she saw 
Ben Jones in his queer garb. 

“Why, law bless my soul to gcodness-gra- 
cious-mercy-me-alive! If their ain't Ben Jones, 
jist as if he had just come up fiom the dead— 
though not dead nuther—with those clothes 


'on. Why. where did yeh git them short-legged 
pants? Them’s th’ tur’blest clothes l ever see. 


and getting as near her as possible endeavored | 


to seize her hand. She gave her chair a push 
backwards, but taking no further notice of his 
advances continued her questions. 

¥ Do you think it would be right? I'm not 
asking because I’m afraid you'd be too gener- 
ous to your family, but to know whether you 
think it would be Christian-like ?” 

*O, pshaw! Ruth ; how yeh talk!” 
the Deacon, uneasily. ‘Of course it be 
right, but whatter yeh sermonizing fer? Leaye 
thet tea me, I kin do enough of it on a Sunday 
teh last th both of us fer a hull week. If I 


laughed 
‘ud ! 


love yeh, an’ want teh marry yeh, of course I | 
| chances are you won't get away with a whole 


expect teh look after yer futur’, an’ I cant do 
that ‘ithout settlin’ my property on yeh, an’ 
there haint no reason why I should give it toa 
lot of ungrateful an’ good-fer-nuthin’ young 
oues an’ rob myself an’ you.” 

The look in the Deacon's lustful face was ab- 
solutely repulsive,and unable to endure it Rutlr 
averted her eyes while her too impetuous ad- 
mirer slowly moistened his blue and crackling 
lips with his tongue. 

* Rath,” he exclaimed, in a shrilt whisper, ‘I 
love velh; will yeh be mine—all mine?” 

“Hush,” she answered with downcast eves, 
“that man over at the piano wiil hear you!” 

“What if he does?” answered the Deacon 
recklessly. 
a word we say an don’t know but what we're 
married now. Kiss me, dearie !” 
he sprang up and caught her in his arms. With 
a sharp cry she tried to push him from her but 
he grasped her too firmly. 

* Kiss me,” 
excitement and trying to force his wrinkled 
face against her blushing cheek, 

*Let me go!” 
me go tins m'nute !- 
Let me go, I say!” 
she released one of her arms, and with her 
haad in his face fiercely shoved him backward. 
But he still ciung to her, reiterating, “I won't 


The drumming on the piano had almost 
ceased, and there was no more music in it. 
Enraged by his father’s conduct Ben could no 
longer continue playing, though his fingers ran 
excitedly over the keys, and with his face haif 
turned towards them he watched the struggle. 

‘The knob of the door ieading intothe hall was 
sharply turned but Rufe restrained himself, 
hoping that Ben would at once give a signal 
for a stop to be put to the Deacon's courtship. 

Ruth could endure no more, and as she could 
not shove the disgusting face from her, she 
struck the Deacon with all her might squarely 
on one of his eyes. She bad plenty of strength 


| Jet yeh go till yeh gimme a kiss.” 


* The Dutchman can't understand | 


As he spoke | 


he muttered, half choked with 


she cried, hysterically, ** Let | 
If you don't, Vil scream! | 
and with a desperate elYort | 


| 
| 
| 


** He was acting a Dutchman and playing the 
piano and watching his father making love to 
Ruth,” explained Rufe. 

**Makin’ love to our Ruth. Well, I do de- 
clare; if that isn’t the worst I ever heard—that 
old critter makin’ love to our Ruth. If I hed 
kuown that I would hev run him off th’ farm 
afore he ever got his horse unhitched.” 

fhe Deacon was still leaning against the wall 
closing and unclos ng his hands, folding them 
and buttoning and unbottoning his coat and 
wondering whether his exit would be accom- 
panied by any violence from Rufus. 

*Adoniram Joues, Pll never call you father 
again. Getout! If you stay much longer the 


skin Go! 

Ben’s gestures and the belief that his depar- 
ture, unaccompanied by any further discussion, 
was advisable, started the Deacon homeward. 
He pulled his hat and coat from a hook on the 
kitchen wall. and without waiting to put either 
of them on or say good night he bolted from 
the back door towards the barn, Ten minutes 
later, while the light in the parlor was still 
burning and Ben was trying to convince Ruth 
that she hadn't acted an ignoble and disgrace 
ful part, the Deacon was driving homewards 
and filling the air with ‘‘curses not loud, but 
deep.” 

(To be Continued.) 





— 


Making an Afternoon Call With Tommy. 








Asareward for having been a good boy for 
nearly an hour Mrs. Whyte took her little son 
Tommy with her the other afternoon when she 
went to return a call she had long owed Mrs. 
Greene. 

Mrs. Greene had a little boy of about 
Tominy's age, but he was by no means a boy so 
fertile in expedients when it came to vetting 
into mischief and making other people miser- 
able. 

Little Hal Greene was out when the callers 
first arrived. Mrs. Whyte said: 

*Oh, Mrs. Greene, I'm very glad to see vou. 
I have intended calling this long time, but 
really could not sooner. hope you'll excuse 
me for bringing my litth Tommy with me. 
He P 

**Why, certainly,” cries Mrs. Greene, ‘I'm 
delighted to see you both, It seems so much 
less formal to have you just run in this way 
with your little boy, How do you do, my little 
man?” 

‘Shake hands with the lady, Tommy.” 

“Don't want to,” says ‘Tommy, hanging 
back. 











NIGHT. 


“Why, Tommy, I am ashamed of you. Go 
and speak to the lady.” 

**T don’t want to.” 

‘You're not afraid of me, are you, my dear?” 
asks Mrs. Greene. ‘‘I like little boys. Hal 
will be in presently, and you can play with 
him.” 

**And he'll shake hands with me, I know,” 
said Mrs. Whyte. ‘*‘ Mamma never'li take you 
any place again; now sit still.. How do you 
do this winter, Mrs. Greene? I heard that— 
‘Tommy, let that book alone.” 

**He won't hurt the book. I'm quite well 
and—be careful, little boy, that small table up- 
sets easily.” 

‘Tommy! Go away from that table. Yes,I 
heard that you had been quite ill, and—Tommy, 
Tommy, put that vase down.” ; 

** IT was sick, but—I wouldn't rock so far back 
in that chair, little boy ; it tips over easily.” 

‘Tommy, get out of that chair! Yes Il knew 
that you—Tommy, stop drumming on that 
piano,” 

* Yes, I was afraid at first that—I wouldn't 
try to close that screen, my dear ; it will fall on 
me Why, Tommy, what are you doing? Don't 
tonch that screen again. Mamma is so ashamed 
of you! Did you really have a touch of typhoid 
fever?) I ieard—Tommy Whyte, what are you 
doing pulling that table drawer out? Let it 
alone. I had typhoid fever once, and—Tommy 
Whyte, what do you mean by standing on that 
plush chair with your dirty boots? Get right. 
down. There! over goes thechair. I declare I 
—as I was saying, Mrs. Greene, when I was 
sick I—don’t whirl around so on that piano 
stool, Tommy.” 

Master Hal here appears and the fun begins 
in earnest. Their Modoc-like performances 
bring the call to a speedy termination, and the 
ladies part, each agreeing that the other's boy 
isthe “ very worst youngster that ever lived 
and breathed.”— Detroit Free Press. 


A Chance Meeting. 


How shall I look at him, how shal! I meet him ? 
Can I be dignified, can I be cold? 

What shall the words be wherewith I shall greet him? 
lias he forgotten the sweet days of old ?, 





Not for the bliss that was mine for a season, 

Not for the wealth that the wide world contains, 
Would I allow him to guess at the reason 

Why one weak woman unwedded remains. 


How can I look at him, how can T hear him 
Speaking words commonplace, civil and few? 

How still my heart’: beating when I draw near him ? 
How my emotions completely subdue? . 


Why has my lot on earth this heavy sorrow? 
Why has my life been so lonely and drear ? 

Why must I wearily dread each to-morrow, 
Tiring so quickly of each passing year? 


One woman's heart-ache is not worth the measuring— 
One woman's sorrow is pitianly small— 
One woman's happiness not worth the treasuring 
One woman's heart is not thought of at all! 
Cc. W. Wits. 
a 


Absent-mindedness Corrected. 

Mrs. Levelle— You're sure you're in condition 
again. dear? Remember, you had a very fat- 
iguing time at the Laurences’ Son's meeting 
last night. 

Mr. Levelle—I'm_ steady as a_ rock, Mrs. 
Levelle. If you think I'm weak enough to let 
one quiet evening floor me, perhaps you'd bet- 


By 


| ter come along and take care of me! 


Mrs. Lavelle—Oh. no, dear; run along. 


| the way, don’t youthink your hat will be mere 


comfortable than that lamp shade? 





Comparisons are Odious. 


In court. 

* Your honor,’ exclaimed a lawyer in the 
heat of argument, “ if you knew the plaintiff as 
I know him, you would admit that a more en- 


vious, more grossly ignorant, vainer, more in- | 


tolerant man does not breathe.” 
The judge (severely)—Mr. B., you forget— 
yourself, 





He Was Dissipated. 
In the chemical laboratory : * Professor, what 
has become of Tom Appleton?) Wasn't he 
studying with the class last year?” 


“Ah, yes; Appleton—poor fellow! A fine 
student, but absent-minaed in the use of 
chemicals—very. That discoloration on the 


ceiling. . . . Notice it?” 
* Yeu,” 
“That's him.” 
Nr catiSeess aalin 


The Height of Impudence. 


*Go away!” snapped out a man who had 
been accosted by a beggar for the loan of a 
quarter. ‘I don't know you.” 

* Well,” returned the medicant, ‘‘ [can’t help 
your ignorance, sir.” 


DANCING 


Those wishing to be taught properly and quickly will 
register at 


Prof. Thomas’ Academy, 77 Peter Street 


Finest class-room and floor in Toronto. teception, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's dressing rooms in connection. 

New classes are continually forming. For particulars 
apply to PROF, THOMAS, Principal, 

Notre—New and original dances will be introduced. 12y 




















HENRY A. TAYLOR 


IMPORTING TAILOR 


ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS IN WOOLLENS 


FOR 


Spring and. Summer Wear 


ALL ORDERS EXECUTED SKILFULLY 


No. 1 Rossin’ House Block 


TORONTO, ONT. 04 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


IS FOR SALE EVERY WEEK AT 


P, C. ALLAN’S, 36 King St. West 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 64 


G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


Furniture Manufacturers 








Our Stock being entirely new, consists of the latest of 
| our own productions besides the choice of the principal 
markets. New designs in 


SIDEBOARDS, 
CHAMBER SUITES 


AND 


| HALL RACKS 


For the Upholstered Goods Department 


We have obtained Skilful Workmen and will make it a 
study to manufacture only reliable, artistic and comfort- 
able Furniture. 

Will take pleasure in showing visitors through our new 
Establishment. 

The Largest, Finest and best lighted Furniture Show 
Rooms in the city. 


G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 and 110 KING ST. WEST 
NEARLY OPPOSIT® ROSSIN HOUSER, FEW DOORS KAST. y 


TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 


Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


| G. P. SHARPE. 











EVERYBODY 


THE DAILY MAILis kept on file, bound up for reference, by Judges, County Clerks, 


READS 


your family should be rec~rded there. 


BIRTH 


Registrars, Public Libraries, and by 
the various Governments, Provin- 
cial and Dominion. The important 
events in the life of yourself and 
Notices of births, marriages and deaths 
should be inserted in THE DAILY 
MAIL, not alone for the reason that 
such.is the social custom, but also 
because such notice is a registry of 


the facts fortimetocome, The small charge of 50 cents for one insertion ofa birth, 


‘ marriage or 
death notice 
should deter 

no one, and 


interested parties should see to it that the record is made. 


DEAT 


Another point that 
should be borne in mind is this: 
Itis well that some one paver 
should have all ofthese notices. 
THE MAIL now receives nearly 


Hi 


every one of them; therefore, when you can afford to insert in only one paper, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


have it in THE MAIL, for these two reasons:--- 
marriage and death notices in THE MAIL, 
stated, is a perfect perpetual register, easy of access at all times and to 


IN 


a ———===a=—E 


THE: 


lst. Every one else has birth, 
2nd. THE MAIL, as before 


MAIL 


THE MAIL now occupies the foremost place in Canadian journalism.--“ Hal- 


ton News.” 
Among the marvels of journalism. 


Its prosperity cannot be questioned, and 


it is & pleasure to say it deserves it.--‘ Utica (N.Y.) Herald.” 


THE MAIL? Toronto, CanaDA 
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VAGABONDIA: 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


A Love Story. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of ‘A Fair Barbarian,” ‘‘ The Tide of the Moaning Bar,” ‘ Kathleen,” “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ete. 


CHAPTER III.—(ContTInvu_Ep.) 


It would scarcely have been human nature 
for Dolly not to have fired a little then, in spite 
of herself. She was constitutionally good- 
natured, but she was not seraphic, ard her 
Jover’s rather excusable jealousy was specially 
hard to bear, when, as upon this occasion, it 
hal no real foundation. 

“] dil not thiak it necessary,” she said, 
“and, besides, I forgot, but it you wish to 
know the particulars,” with a stiff little air of 
dignity, ‘‘ Lean give them to you. Mr. Gowan 
was there, and found the evening stupid, as 
every one else did. There was no one else to 
talk to, so he talked to me, and when I came 
home he put me into the cab. And, the fact is, 
he is a good-natured Philistine enough, That 

+js all, I believe, unless you would like me to 
try to record all he said.” 

“No, thank you,” answered Griffith, and in- 
stantly began to torture himself with imagin- 
ing what he really had said, making the very 
natural mistake of imagining what he would 
have said himself, and then giving Ralph 
Gowan credit for having perpetrated like tender 
gallantries. He never could divest himself of 
the idea that every living man found Dolly as 
entrancing as he found her himself, which was 
an absurd but affectionate weakness enough. 
It could only be one man’s bitter-sweet portion 
to be as desperately and inconsolably in love 
with her as he was himself, and no other than 
himself, or a man who might be his exact 
prototype, could have cherished a love at once 
so strong and so weak. There had been other 
men who had loved Dolly Crewe—adored her 
fora while, in fact, and imagined themselves 
wretches because they had been unsuccessful. 
But they had generally outlived their despair, 
and their adoration cooling for want of susten- 
ance had usually settled down into a comfort- 
able, admiring liking for the cause of their 
misery; but it would never have been so with 
Griflith. This ordinary, hard-working, ill-paid 
young man had passionate impulse and hidden 
power of suffering enough in his restive nature 
to make a broken hope a broken life to him. 
His long-cherisned love for the shabbily- 
attired. often-snubbed, dauntless young person 
vclept Dorothea Crewe was the mainspring of 
his existence. He would have done daring 
deeds of valor for her sake, if circumstances 
had called upon him to comport himself in such 
tragic manner; had he been a knight of olden 
time, he would just have been the chivalrous, 
indiscreet, il!-regulated, hot-headed but affec- 
tionate young man to have entered the lists in 
his love’s behalf, and tilted against tremendous 
odds, and died unvanquished ; but living in 
the nineteenth century, his impetuosity being 
necessarily restrained, became concentrated 
upon one point, and chafed him terribly at 
times. Without Dolly, he would have been 
without an object in life; with Dolly, he was 
willing to face any amount of discouragement 
and misfortune ; and at this stage of his affec- 
tion--after years of belief in that far-off blissful 
future—to lose her would have brought him 
wreck and ruin. 

So when Dolly, in the full consciousness of 
present freedom from iniquity, withdrew her- 
self from his encircling arm and turned her 
attention to Tod and Mollie, he was far more 
wretched than he had any right to be, and 
stood watching them, and gnawing his slender 
moustache, gloomy and distrustful. 

But this conld not last long, of course; bre- 
vity was the chief characteristic of their little 
differences. They might quarrel, but they 
always made friends; and when in a short 
time, Mollie doubtless feeling herself a trifle in 
the way, left the room with the child, Dolly's 
impulsive warm-heartedness got the better of 
her upon this occasion as upon all others. 

She came back to her lover's side, and laid a 
nice little hand on his arm. 

“Don’t let us quarrel about Ralph Gowan, 
Griffith,” she said, ‘*It was my fault; I ought 
to have told you.” 

He fairly crushed her in his impetuous, re- 
morseful embrace, almost before she had fin- 
ished her appeal, His distrust of her was as 
easily overcome as it was roused. One touch 
of her hand, one suspicion of a tremor in her 
voice, always conquered him and reduced him 
to penitent submission, 

“You are an angel,” he said, ‘‘and Iam an 
unfeeling clod. No other woman would bear 
with meas you do, God bless you, Dolly.” 

She nestled within his arms in her pretty, 
natural way, and took his caresses almost 
gratefully. Perhaps it would have been wiser 
to have shown him how deep a sting his want 
of faith gave her sometimes, but she was 
always so glad when their misunderstandings 
were at an end, that she would not have so 
revenged herself upon him for the world. The 
cool, serene, audacious self she exhibited in 
the camps of the Philistines was never shown 
to Griffith; in her intercourse with him she 
Was only a slightly intensified edition of the 
child he had fallen in love with years before—a 
bright, quick-witted child, with a deep nature 
and an immense faculty for loving and clinging 
topeople. Dolly at twenty was pretty much 
what she had been at fifteen, when they had 
quarrelled and made up again, loved each other 


and romanced over the future brillianey of | 


prospect which now seemed just as far off as 
ever, 

In flve minutes after the clearing away of the 
temporary cloud, they were in a seventh heaven 
of bliss, as usual. In some of his wanderings 
about town, Griffith had met with a modest 
house which would have been the very thing 
for them if they had possessed about double 
the income of which they were at present in 
receipt. He often met with houses of this 


kind ; they seemed, in fact, to present them- | 


Selves to his longing vision every week of his 
life; and I think it rather to his credit to men- 
ton that he never failed to describe them to 
Dolly, and enlarge upon their merits with much 
eloquence. Furniture warehouses also were a 
Source of some simple pleasure to them, If 
they possessed the income (not that they had the 
remotest prospect of possessing it), and rented 
the house, naturally they would require furni- 
ture, and it was encouraging to know that the 
necessary articles mizht be bought if the money 
Was forthcoming, Consequeutly a low-priced 
table or a cheap sofa was a consolation, if not 
“source of rejoicing, and their happiest hours 
Were spent in counting the cost of parlor- 
farpets never to be purchased. and window- 
Curtains of thin air, They even economized 
Sternly in minor matters, and debated the ex- 
Penditure of an extra shilling as closely as if it 
ad been a matter entailing the deepest 
‘nxiety; and on the whole, perhaps, practical 
Persons might have condemned their affection- 
ate, llopeful weakness as childish and nonsen- 
sical, but they were happy in the indulgence of 
tat all events, and surely they might have 
been engaged in a less tender and more worldly 
pastime, There® were other people, perlaps, 
Weak and imprudent themselves it may be, 
Who would have seen atouch of simple pathos 
'n this unconsciously shown faith in fortune 
‘nd her not too kindly moods. 

Old Flynn ought to raise my salary, you 
know, Doily,” said Griffith. ‘I work ‘hard 
*hough for him, confound him!” somewhat 
urelevantly, but with laudable and not unami- 
‘ble vigor, He meant no harm to “old Flynn ;” 
he would have done a good-natured thing for 
nn ah any moment, the mild expletive was 
‘tnply the result of adopted custom. ‘* There 


= (a fellow in the place who does as muchas I 
. I worked from seven in the morning till 

Midnight every day last week, and I wrote half 

his editorials for him, and nobody knows he 
Sesn't get them up himself. If he would only 

eve me two hundred instead of one, just see 
Ow we could live.” 








| draw acrowd next season. 


ae 
' Den could live ona bundred and fifty,” put 

n Dolly, with an air of practical speculation 
which did her credit, “if we were economical.” 

‘* Well, say a hundred and fifty, then,” re- 
turned Griffith, quite as seriously, “for we 
should be economical, Say a hundred and fifty 
It would be nothing to him—confound him—bat 
it would be everything in the world to us, 
That house in the suburbs was only thirty 
pounds, taxes and all, and it was just the very 
thing we should want if we were married,” 

‘‘ How many rooms?” asked Dolly, 

“Six, and kitchen and cupboards and those 
sort of contrivances. I asked particularly— 
went to see the landlord to inguire and see 
what repairing he would do if we wanted the 
place. ‘There is a garden of a few yards in 
the front, too, and one or two rose-bushes, 
I don’t know whether they ever bloom, but 
if they do, you could wear them in your 
hair. I thought of that the moment I saw 
them. The first time f saw you, Dolly, you had 
a rose in your hair, and I remember thinking 
Ihad never seen a flower worn in the same way, 
Other girls don’t wear things as you wear 
them, somehow or other.” 

Dolly acknowledged the compliment with a 
laugh and a coaxing patronizing little squeeze 
of his arm. 

‘** You think they don’t,” she said, ‘‘you affec- 
tionate old fellow, that is it. Well, and what 
did the landlord say? Wou!d he beautify?” 

“Well, yes, I think he would if the matter 
— eet said Griffith, returning to the 
subject with a vigor of enjoyment inspiring to 
behold, ‘*And, by the way, Dolly, I aw acmeil 
sofa at a place in town which was just the right 
size to fit into a sort of alcove there is in the 
front parlor.” 

‘* Did you inquire the price?” said Dolly. 

‘*Well—no,” cheerfully, ‘but I can, if you 
would like to know it. You see, I hadn't any 
money, and didn’t know when I should have 
any, and the fact was I felt rather discouraged 
at the time, and I had an idea the price would 
make me feel worse, so I did not goin. But it 
was a comfortabie, plump little affair, covered 
with green—the sort of a thing I should like to 
have in our house, when we have one. It 
would be so comfortable to throw one’s self 
down on to after a hard day’s work, par- 
ticularly if one had a headache.” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, and half unconsciously 
and quite in spite of herseli, the ghost of a sigh 
escaped her. She could not help wishing 
things were a trifle more real sometimes, bright 
and whimsically unworldly as she was. 

** What did that mean?” Griftith asked her. 

She wakened up, as it were, and looked as 
happy as ever in an instant, creeping a trifle 
closer to him in her loving anxiety to blind him 
to the presence of the odd, littie pain in her 
heart, 

‘“*Nothing,” she said, briskly. And then— 
“*We don’t want much, do we, Griffith?” 

“No,” said Griffith, a certain grim sense of 
humor getting the better of him. ‘**And we 
haven't got it.” 

She laughed outright at the joke quite enjoy- 
ably. Even the grimmest of jocosities wins its 
measure of respect in Vagabondia, and besides, 
her laugh removed the impression her sigh 
might have created. She was herself again at 
once. 

**Never mind,” she said. (It was always 
“never mind.”) ‘*Never mind, it will all 
come right in the end. Humble merit must 
be rewarded, and if humble merit isn’t we 
can only console ourselves with the reason- 
able reflection that there must be something 
radically wrong with the state of society. Who 
knows whether you may not get into some- 
thing, as Phil says, which may be twenty times 
better than anything old Flynn can give you!” 
with characteristic Vagabondian hopefulness. 

Just at this juncture Phil himself entered— 
or, rather, half entered, for he only put his 
head—a comely, curled head surmounted by a 
disreputable velvet cap—half into the room. 

‘*Oh, you are here, are you!” he said. ‘‘ You 
are the fellow I want. I am just touching up 
something I want to show you. Come into the 
studio for a minute or so, Grif.” 

“It is that picture that Mollie sat for,” he 
explained, as they followed him into the big, 
barren room, dignified by the name of studio. 
“T have jus: finished it.” 

Mollie was standing before the picture her- 
self when they went in to look at it, but 
she did not turn round on hearing them. 
She had Tod in her arms yet, but she 
seemed to have forgotten his very existence 
in her pre-occupation. And it was scarcely 
to be wondered at. The picture was only 
a head--Mollie’s own incomparable, fresh, 
drowsy-eyed face standing out in bewitching 
contrast under some folds of dark drapery 
thrown over the brown hair like a monk's 
cowl, two or three autumn-tinted oak leaves 
clinging toastraying tress—but it was effective 
anc novel enough to be a trifle startling. And 
Mollie was looking at it witha growing shadow 
of pleasure in her expression. She was slowly 
awakening to a sense of its beauty, and she 
was by no means dissatisfied. 

**It is lovely!” Dolly cried out enthusiastic- 
ally. 

2 So it is,” said Griffith. ‘* And as like her as 
art can make it. It’s asuccess, Phil.” 

Phil stepped back with a critical air to give 
it a new inspection. F 

“Yes, itis a success,” he said. ‘‘Just give 
me a chance to get it hung well, and it will 
You shall have a 
new dress if it does, Mollie, and you shall 
choose it yourself.” 

Mollie roused herself for a moment, and light- 
ed up. 

‘*Shall 12” she said ; and then all at once she 
blushed in a way that made Dolly stare at her 


| in some wonder. It seemed queer to think that 


Mollie —lovely, careless child, Mollie — was 
woman enough to blush over anything. 

And then Aimee and ‘'Toinette came in 
and looked on and admired just as openly and 
heartily as the rest, only Aimee was rather the 
more reticent of the two, and cast furtive 
glances at Molli2 now and then, But Mollie 
was in a new mood, and had very little to say ; 
and half an hour after, when her elder sister 
went into the family sitting-room, she found 
her curled up in an easy-chair by the fire look- 
ing retlective. Dolly went to the hearth and 
stood near her. : 

‘“What are you thinking about?” she asked. 

Mollie stirred uneasily, and half blushed 
again. 

**T don’t know,” she answered. 


“Yes, you do,” contradicted Dolly, good | 


naturedly. ‘Are you thinking that it is a 
pleasant sort of a thing to be haudsome enough 
to be made a picture of, Mollie?” 

The brown eyes met hers with an innocent 
sort of deprecating consciousness. 

*I—I never thought about myself in that 
way before,” admitted Mollie the charming, 
naively. 

‘““Why,” returned Dolly, quite sincerely,“you 
must have looked in the glass.” 


it didn’t look as nice.” 

Dolly regarded her with a surprise which, it 
must be confessed, was not unmixed with atfec- 
tionate pity. She was not as unsophisticated 
as Mollie, and scarcely ever had been, in fact. 
As the feminine head of the family, she had 
acquired a certain shrewdness eariy in life, and 
had taken a place in the household the rest 
were hardly equal to. There had been no such 
awakening as this for her, At fourteen she 
had been fully and complacently conscious of 
the exact status of her charms and abilities, 
physical and mental, She had neither under 



































































nor overrated them. She had smiled back at 
her reflection in her mirror, showing two rows 
of little milk-white teeth, and being well 
enough satisficd with being a charming young 
person with a secure complexion and enviable 
self. poise. 
tained perfection imthat dazz'ing art ot under. 
standing others, Her rather sharp experience 
had not allowed her to look in the glass in 
guileless ignorance of what she saw there, and 
perhaps this made her all the fonder of Mollie, 

‘““What kind of a dress are you going to 
choose if Phil buys you one ?” she asked. 

** Maroon,” answered Mollie. “Oh!” with an 
actual little shuddering breath of desperate de- 
light, ** how I wish I could havea maroon silk!” 

Dolly shook her head doubtfully. 

“It wouldn’t be serviceable, because you 
could only have the one, and you couldn’t wear 
it on wet days,” she said, 


able,” burst forth innocent Vagabondia, rebel- 
ling against the trammels of prudence. ‘I 
want something pretty. Ido so detest service- 
able things. I would stay in the house all the 
wet days if I might have a maroon silk to weat 
when it was fine.” 

_* She is beginning to long for purple and fine 
linen,” sighed Dolly, as she ran up to her bed- 
room afterward, ‘* The saints forefend! It is 
a bad sign. She will fall in love the next thing. 
Poor, indiscreet little damsel !” 5 

But, despite her sage lamentations. there was 
even at that moment.a plan maturing in her 
mind, which was an odd and _ inconsistent 
cnough mixture of Vagabondia’s good-nature 
and whim, Mollie's fancy for the maroon silk 
had struck her as being an artistic one, and 
there was not a Crewe among them who had 
not a weakness for the artistic in effect. Tod 
himself was imaginatively supposed to share it 
and exhibit preternatural intelligence upon the 
subject. In Dolly it amounted to a wild pas- 
sion, Which she found it impossible to resist. 
By it she was prompted todivers small extrava- 
gances at times, and by it she was assisted in 
the arranging of all her personal adornments. 
It was impossible to slight the mental picture 
of Mollie with maroon drapery falling about 
her feet, with her cheeks tinted with excited 
color, and with that marvel of delight in her 
eyes. Shecould not help thinking about it. 

“She would be simply incomparable,” she 
found herself soliloquizing. ‘Just give her 
that dress, put a white flower in her hair and 
set her down in a ball-room, or in the dress 
circle of a theater, and she would set the whole 
place astir. Oh, she must have it.” 

It was very foolish and extravagant of course, 
even the people who are weakly tolerant 
enough to rather lean toward Dorothea Crewe, 
willadmit this, The money that would pur- 
chase the maroon garment would have pur- 
chased a dozen minor articles far more neces- 
sary to the dilapidated household arrange- 
ments, but while straining at such domestic 
gnats as these articles were, she was quite 
willing and even not u trifle anxious to swallow 
Mollie's gurgeous camel Such impulsive in- 
consistence was quite characteristic, however, 
and she betook herself to her bed-room quite 
with the intention of working out the problem 
of accommodating supply to demand. 

She took out her purse anxiously and emp- 
tied its contents on to her dressing-table. 
Two or three crushed bills, a scrap or so 
of poetry presented by Griffith upon various 
tender occasions, and a discouragingly small 
bank-note, the sole remains of her last 
quarters salary. The supply was not equal to 
the demand, it was evident. But she was by 
no means overpowered. She was dashed, but 
not despairing. Of course, she had not expect- 
ed to launch into such a_ reckless piece of 
expenditure all at once, she had only thought 
she might attain her modest ambition in the 
due course of time,and she thought so yet. She 
crammed billsand bank-note back into the purse 
with serene cheerfulness and shut it with a lit- 
tle snap of the clasp. 

‘*T will begin to save up,” she said, ‘“‘ and I 
will persuade Phil to help me. We can surely 
do it between us, and then we will take her 
somewhere and let her have her first experience 
of modern society. What a sensation she would 
create in the camps of the Philistines!” 


She descended into the kitchen after this, 
appearing in those regions in the full glory of 
apron and rolled-up sleeves, greatly to the 
delight of the youthful maid of-all-work, who, 
being feeble of imtellect and fond of society, 
regarded the prospect of spending the afternoon 
with her as a source of absolute rejoicing. The 
“Sepoy,”’ as she was familiarly designated 
by the family, was strongly attached to Dolly, 
as, indeed, she was attached to every cther 
member of the household. The truth was, that 
the usefulness of the Sepoy (whose baptismal 
name was Belinda) was rather an agreeable 
fictior than a well-established fact. She had 
been adopted as a matter of charity, and it was 
charity rather than any recognized brilliance 
of parts which caused her to be retained. Phil 
had picked her up on the streets one night in 
time zone by, and had brought her home prin- 
cipally because her rags were soaked and she 
had asserted that she had nowhere to go for 
shelter, and partly, it must be confessed, be- 
cause she was a curiosity. And having taken 
her in nobody was sternly practical enough to 
turn her out to face her fate again, so she 
stayed and, in time, became an ornament to 
their small society. Nobody taught her any- 
thing in particular about household economy, 
because nobody knew anything particular to 
teach her. It was understood that she was to 
do what she could, and that what she could 
not do should be shared among them. She 
could fetch and carry, execute small commis- 
sions, manage the drudgery and answer the 
door, when she was presentable, which was not 
often; indeed, this last duty had ceased to 
devolve upon ber, after she had once confronted 
Lady Augusta with personal adornments so 
remarkable as to strike that august lady 
dumb and rigid with indignation upon the 
threshold, and cause her, when she recovered 
herself, to stonily but irately demand an ex- 
planation of the gratuitous insult she con- 
sidered had been offered her. Welinda’s place 
was in the kitchen, after this, and to these 
regions she usually confined herself, happily 
vigorous in the discharge of her daily duties, 


ecstatically delighted by any exhibition of the | 


family favor. She was very fond of Dolly and 
hailed the approach of her days of freedom 
with secret demonstrations of joy. She hoarded 
the simple presents of tinery given her by that 
young person with care and ceremony, and 
regarded them in the light of sacred talismans, 
A subtle something in her dwarfed, feeble, 
starved-out nature was stirred, it may be, by 
the sight of the girl's life and brightness ; and, 
apart from this, it would not have been like 
Dolly Crewe if she had not sympathized, half 
unconsciously, hal€ because she was constitu: 
tionally sympathetic, with even this poor stray. 
If she had been of a more practical turn of mind, 
or had lived a more practical life, in all proba- 
bility she would have taken Belindain hand and 
attacked the work of training her with laudable 
persistence ; but, as it was, private misgiving as 
to the strength of her own domestic accomplish- 
ments caused her to confine herself to more 





modest achievements. She could encourage 
her at least—and encourage her she did with 
divers gvod-natured speeches and a leniency of 
demeanor which took the admiring Sepoy by 
storm. 

Saturday became a white day in the eyes of 
Belinda, because, being a holiday, it left Dolly 


“Ye.es,” with a slow shake of the head; | at liberty to descend into the kitchen and apply 


**but it didn’t look the same way in the glass— | 


herself to the study of cookery as a science, 
with much agreeable bus: le and a pleasant dis- 
play of high spirit and enjoyment of the novelty 
of her position, She had her own innocent 
reasons for wishing to become a proficient in 
the art, and if her efforts were not always 
crowned with success, the appearance of her 


the Sunday's dinner never disturbed the family 
equilibrium, principally, perhaps, because the 
tamily digestion was unimpaired, They might 
be ,ocose, they had been ironical, but they were 
never severe, and they always addressed them- 
selves to the occasionally arduous task of dis- 


She understood herself, and at- | 


““T shouldn't care about it’s being service- 


NIGHT. | 9 








posing of the viands with an indifference to | 
consequences which nothing could disturb. | 
“One cannot possibly be married without 
knowing something of cookery,’ Dolly had an- 
nounced oracularly ; ‘‘and one cannot gain a | 
knowledge of it without practising, so I am | mn, thoughts do backward wander 
| going to practise. You are none of you dyspep- Ti Geen long ago 
tic, thank goodness, so you can stand it. The A year age tow dane oe were 
| only risk we run is that Tod might get hold of | I had no fireside of my own , 
a piece of the pastry and be cut off in the bloom | Was broken down and in despair, 
of his youth; but we must keep a strict watch | A stranger friendless and alone. 
upon him.” 
And she purchased a cockery book and com- 
| menced operations, and held to her resolve 
with Spartan firmness, encouraged by private 
but enthusiastic bursts of commendation from 
Griffith, who, finding her out, read the tender | 
meaning of the fanciful seeming whim. and | 
Was so touched thereby that the mere sight of 
| her in her nonsensical little affectation of work- 
ing paraphernalia raised him to a seventn 
| heaven of bliss. 1 
When she made her entrance into the kitchen | 
on this occasion, and began to bustle about and | 
search for her apron, Belinda, who was on her 
knees polishing the grate amidst a formidable 
display of rags and brushes, paused to take | 
breath and look at her admiringly. 
“Are yer goin’ to make yer pies ’n things, | 
Miss Dolly?” she asked. ‘* Which, if ye are, 
yer apern’s in the left ’and dror.” 
“So itis,’’ said Dolly. ‘“ Thaak you. Now 
where is the cookery book ?” 
* Left ‘and dror agin,’ announced Belinda, | 
with a faint grin. ‘* I allus puts it there.” 
Whereupon Dolly, making industrious search | Why go into furnished rooms when you can get all that ia 
for it, found it, and applied herself to a deep | ‘om tar dive to tation ieee ry ain roa 
i and ; Elin as a ’) ig vantage of our instalmen an. 
study. of ie renting hier white elbows on the | Get ai you want atone time, aly fori afterward by 
: 6 i | weekly or monthly payments. House furnishings of every 
denly called upon to master its contents or be | description and first-class ready-made clothing can be had 
led tothe stake. She could not help being in- | in this way at ordinary cash prices. 
tense and in ae a over this everyday | 
oroblem of pies and puddings. ’ 
: “ Fricasse?” she amused. * Fricasse was W A ‘. K 4 R S 
a failure, so was mock-turtle soup; it looked 
discouraging, and the fat would swim about in 
a way that attracted attention. Croquettes | WEEKLY PAYMENT STORES 
were not so bad, though they were a little 
stringy; but beef ala mode was positively un- 


SOLID COMFORT. 
HOW TO GET IT. 


As I’m sitting by the fireside 








Although so very short a time 
I now can look around 
On every comfort, all my own, 
As nice a home as could be found, 
A handsome stove and carpets rich 
On parlor floor and stairs, 
Splendid pictures, hanging lamps, 
Extension table, easy chairs. 


And on the hall tree over there 
Clothing thick and warm I see, 
A fur trimmed coat with cap to match 
And all belong to me. 
In fact I have just all I want, 
House furnished well right through 
And if you want to get the same 
I'll tell you what to do. 


There’s many to-day without a home, 
Although this need not be, 
You all can get one of your own 
If you but do the same as we. 
Walker, the Public Benefactor, 
Offers to you, one and all, 
A home complete, and winter clothing 
On Weekly Payments that are small. 











| know something about pictures, 


pleasant. Jugged hare did very well, but 1071 and 109 Queen St. West. 
oyster pates were dubious. Veal pie Griflith | a 
liked,” = ie 


“There's somebody a-ringin’ at the door bell,” 
said Belinda, breaking in upon her. ‘* He’s 
rung twict, which Ecan go, mum, if I ain't got | 
no smuts,” 

Doily looked up from her book. 

**Someone is going now, I think,” she said. 
“T hope it isn’t a visitor,’ listening attentively. 





TEETH WITH OR 
WITHOUT A PLATE 


est teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 





But it was a visitor, unfortunately. Ina few | extraction, Telephone 1476 65 
minutes Mollie came in studiously perusing a | . 
card she beld in her hand. ; /C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
‘*Ralph,” she proclaimed, coming forward | re 


64 


REMOVE ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


from the face by anew method without pain. No capil- 
laries used. Satisfaction guaranteed. References from 
leading physicians. Note the address— 


103 Yonge Street, Up Stairs 





slowly. ‘Ralph Gowan, It’s Lady Augusta’s | 
her shoulders a tiny shrug of surprise. 
‘“*He has not waited long,’ she said, ‘‘and it 
sent him to Phil.” YAATT ’ _ . 
She untied her apron, drew down her sleeves, PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 
greeted her visitor, looking quite as much in Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 
the right piace as she had done the night before 
ing hands with him, ‘‘and I am sure Phil will | 
be, too. He is always glad to see people, and | MADAM e BOU DOI R 
come into the studio or shall I bring him here? Hair Dressing Rooms, 103 Yonge Street, up stairs, and 
I think it had better be the studio at once, will permanently 
“The studio let it be, if you please,” answered 
Gowan, wondering just as he had done the night 
terly free from any chost of affectation. It would 
have been a difticult matter to tell her that he 
But his rather fanciful taste found Phil a | 
novelty also when she lcd him into the studio | 


gentleman, Dolly, and he wants to see you.” | ~ 
j ~ - . 
JAS. Cox & SON 
is rather inconvenient, but it can’t be helped. | 
settled the bic of ribbon at her throat and in 
in the white merino. 
just now you will be doubly welcome, because | (Late of New York) 
because you will be sure to drift there in the 
before, at the indescribable something in her 
had not come for any other reason than to see 
s Y 
and presented him to that young man, who Where he (9 Jum ( | 
(l J e 


Dolly took the card and looked at it, giving 
: 83 Yonge Street 

I suppose | shall have to run upstairs and pre- | 
three minutes opened the parlor door and 

“Tam very glad to see you,” she said, shak- 
he bas a new picture to talk about. Will you | Has fitted up a handsome parlor above Walton’s Ladies 
end—visitors always do.’ 
manner which was so novel because it was so ut- 
herself again, and yet this really was the case. 
was lying upon a couch with a cigar in his | 


mouth. 
Phi! had something of the same cool friendli- 


ness of deportment, and being used to the un- 
expected advent of guests at all hours, was 
auite ready to welcome him. He had the same | 
faculty for making noticeable speeches, too, | 
and was amiable though languid and debon- 

naire, and by no means prone to ceremony. In | 61 4 a n d 61 6 
ten minutes after he had entered the room | 
Ralph Gowan understood as by magic, that 
little as the world was to these people, they 
had, in their Bohemian fashion, learned 
through sheer tact to comprehend and tolerate 
its weaknesses. He examined the pictures on 
the walls and in the folios, and now and then 
found himself roused into something more than 
ordinary admiration. But he was disappointed 
in one thing. He failed in accomplishing the 
object ot his visit. 

After she had seen that Phil and the paint- 
ings occupied his attention to some extent, 
Dolly left them. 

“T was beginning to think about pies and 
puddings when you came,” she said, ‘*and I 
must go back to them. Saturday is the only 
day Lady Augusta leaves me, in which to 
improve in branches of domestic usefulness,” 


CALL AND SEE 
with an iniquitous imitation of her ladyship'’s 


acs SPRIGINGS 


After which she went down to the kitchen | — 
again and plunged into culinary detail with | 
renewed vigor, thinking of the six-roomed 
house in the suburbs and the green sofa which | 
was to fit into the alcove in the front parlor, | 
growing quite happy over the mental picture, | 
in blisstul unconsciousness of the fact that a 
train had been that day laid and that a spark 
would be applied that very night through the 
medium of a simple observation made by Phil | 
to her lover. 

**Gawan was here this morning, Grif, and | 
Dolly brouchthim into thestudio. He's nota bad 
sort of fellow for a Philistine, and he seems to 
I shouldn't 
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Telephone No, 1555. 


be surprised if he came again.” 
(To be Continued.) 
——————$ Sr } 
Jinks has been out the night before, and is | 
late at his desk. Employer (sternly)—Well? \ 
Jinks - Not very, sir.—New York Sun. | 












The Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Company 


AND 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Covernment Deposit. 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 








handiwork upon the table on the occasion of | 


Rr. Hon. Str JOHN A. MACDONALD, P.C., G. C. B. 

GEORGE GOODERHAM, Es@., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 
WILLIAM BELL, Es@., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 

H. J. HILL, SecRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO 
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POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. LIFE POLICIES PUR 
CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF LIBREAL ACCIDENT POLICIES ! 
Issues Policies of all kinds at moderate rates. Policies covering Employers’ Liability for 

Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 

Best and most liberal form of Workman’s Accident Policies, Premium payable by easy 

instalments, which meets a long-felt want. 

AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 
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Toronto Dogs at New York. 


The Westminster kennel club’s show of A. D. 
1888, will long be remembered in this city. The 
entries reached the enormous number of 1178, 
not counting several litters of pups of tender | company. Several of*our old exhibitors have 
age, thus breaking the American record to date. | 
The quality was truly wonderful, and has never 
been surpassed in this world, except at some of | 


the largest English shows, for nearly every 
breed of dogs had several champions as its 
representatives, recognized as such on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The names of Mustang, 
Duke of Leeds, Leila, Memnon, Naso of Kippen, 
Rockingham and Cora of Wetherall may serve 
as specimen bricks. They are household words 
in the mouths of dog-lovers, and to re- 
cord their winnings would fill a volume. But 
Torontonians will cherish the memory of this 
magnificent show chiefly for the unprecedented 
success of the exhibits sent out from their own 


town, and above all of two hitherto unheard of | 


dogs— not “imported ” with a long list of firsts 


and cups attached to their names, but home: | 


bred and raised in their midst. 

To the visitor of our Toronto shows of 1884 
and 1885, many well-beloved faces would be 
visible on entering the Madison square Gar- 
dens on the morning of February 21st. Prom- 
inent among the throng towers the good 
humored visage of Mr. Chas, Mason, witi 
eyes keenly roving in search of possible favorit- 
ism or fraud. 
in America, he does pot contine his attention 
to the cause of the dumb (?) favorite, but 
is ever ready to raise his voice in behalf of their 
masters. The many friends whom Mr. Mason 
secured during his visits to Toronto shows will 
be glad to hear that he is still as bright, genial, 
and untiring as ever. Mr. Huntington, proud 
in the purchase of Memnon (from Mr. Kent of 
Front street), roves about with his hands in his 
pockets and the everlasting “ plug” on the 
back of his head; but, oh! it was brought 
straight to the front when Lancashire Witch 
was beaten by Mother Denedike. And Mr. 
Davidson of Michigan, ‘‘ Honest John,” twice 
officiating judge in this city at the Dominion 
kennel club’s shows, how could he do it? Mr. 
Windholz, rivalling friend Huntington in the 
gloominess of his plug, inquires when we 
are going to have another show in Toronto, and 
promises to bring up Rock and Cora when such 
shall be the case. Mr. Mortimer, the superin- 
tendent, gives us all a warm greeting, which is 
heartily returned, and there is just time to get 
doggies comfortably housed when the judging 
begins. 

A long space is railed off down the center of 
the gardens and divided into four rings. Mr. 
Taunton and Mr, Astley of England occupy 
two, Mr. Davidson a third, and the fourth is 
tilled by the first lady judge in America, Miss 
Anna Whitney, a regular and esteemed ex- 
hibitor in Toronto. There were many Canadian 
co:mpetitors in the different rings, and, without 
exception, all were fairly successful; but to 
detail the honors of Montreal, Ottawa, Simcoe, 
Woodstock, Winnipeg, etc., were long to tell. 
Let us watch the appearance of the Toronton- 
ians. Mr. Astley is opening the ball with 
Smooth Fox Terriers. Here the quality is 
super-excellent. In champions the well- 
known Richmond Olive can get no higher 
than second, no less than three English cham- 
pions competing. Dogs also form a grand class, 
and the ordinary American show specimen is 
clearly out of it from the first. In open Bitches 
the first Toronto exhibit comes on the stage. 
This is Mr. Wm. Scully’s pretty little Vexation, 
and rare cheek it is fora seven months’ puppy 
to appear against the formidable array of col- 
beauties now under Rachel, 
the in England, first, and 
Ethel, fresh from her first and two cups at the 
Jubilee show, can only reach second. In such 
company it is a big honor for Vexation to 
obtain the ‘“‘commended” card. She appears 
again in Novices and Puppies, and each time 
repeats the performance. This is a good start 
for the Queen City, and we hail it as an omen. 
Mr. Wilmerding has now replaced Miss Whit- 
ney, and turn to the In 
the open Dogs, the blue ribbon is handed, after 
mature deliberation, to Von Obo, and Mr. John 
Wilson is promptly notitied by wire that he 


ored sentence, 


once best scores 


we Cocker classes. 


has beaten the grown dogs, the heroes of many 
show-rings of America and Canada, with a six 
Our hats go up for old Toron- 
Mr. Suckwell. 


months old pup. 
Another townsman, 
scores the V. H. C., Black Duke, and 
ditto in the Bitch class with Black Duchess. 
In ** Other than Black and Liver,” Mr. Luckwell 


to. Jas, 


with 


pulverizes all opposition, winning first and 
second with Silver King and Romeo, and first 
with Juliet. Cocker Puppies are now brought 


in, and it is a foregone conclusion that an easy 
win awaits Mr. Wilson with Von Obo; he also 
gets third with Graf Obo, while Black Duchess 
walks of with the H. C. honors. The peculiarly 
the Cocker win 
A great deal of 
Bell (of the 
condition in 


gxratifying circumstance in is 
that all are Toronto bred dogs. 
honor is to be paid to Mr. 
Walker House) for the excellent 
which all the dogs under his care are shown, 
contributing not a little to make victory secure. 
It is now time to return to Mr. Astley, and 
we arrive just as the Wire-hairs are led in. In 
champions Mr. Bell the hitherto in- 
vincible Tyke, champion of England 
America, with Bristles. In dogs 
Broxton Tantrums whips all rivals, and draws 


Geo. 


beats 
and 
open his 
forth warm commendations from the judge. 
It is worthy of note that Tantrums was bred 
by Mr. R. W. Dean of Oakville, and that these 
are the only two first prize-winners bred in 
America in the grown classes in all this aristo- 
cratic assemblage, In Irish terriers Mr. Wim. 
Scully has hard luck with Victor, third prize, 
as he should clearly have won, and this 
one of the very few errors credited to Mr. 
Astley in all his arduous task of two days’ 


Is | 


judging. The same exhibitor runs Bred | 
and Tiny close with Poppy III, his last 
importation, who scores second. In Dandies | 


Mr. Geo. Beli adds another honor with Lady | 
Wallace, second ; and in Bedlingtons, Mr. Jack- | 
son walks off with first with Domino, beating his | 
old possession Sentinel and his new rival Tees | 
Rock. It may be noticed that the third prize | 
Bedlington, Elswick Sue, is also bred in the | 
college kennels, and was formerly owned by | 
Mr, McFarren of Queen street east. 

Though such a list of prizes is extremely | 
gratifying, yet Toronto has not yet put forth 
all her might. The Terra-Cotta kennels sent | 


The best judge of a dog to-day | 


| which something was printed. 


by poverty, and his sensitive and imaginative 
mind was so keenly alive to his position, that 
it was hardly possible that he could draw an 
absolutely impartial picture of his parents. 
His mother had a keen appreciation of the droll 
and of the pathetic, and likewise considerable 
dramatic talent. She was a comely little wo- 
man, with handsome, bright eyes, and a genial, 
agreeable person. From her Dickens undoubt- 
edly inherited his temperament and intellectual 
gifts. She possessed an extraordinary sense of 
the ludicrous, and her power’ of imitation was 
something astonishing. Her perception was 
quick, and she unconsciously noted everything 
that came under her observation. In describ- 
| ing ridiculous oceurrences her toue and gesture 

would be inimitable, while her manner was of 
the quaintest. Dickens declared that to her he 
owed his first desire for knowledge, and his 
earliest passion for reading was awakened by 
his mother, who taught him not only the rudi- 
ments of English, but also a little of Latin. 
Poverty saddened and darkened many years of 
her life, and her children were compelled to 
| leave her and earn their own living, but they 
all honored and loved her as she deserved.— 
Woman's Argosy. 


no greyhounds; Mr. Charlesworth no cockers, 
though both the champions and others were 
purchased from his kennels. We have pugs, 
| black and tans, spaniels, etc., yet in reserve, 
| which would have had easy wins even in this 


dropped out of the ranks, but others 
fill their places. Our American cousins, 
| who have turned a goodly amount of their 
| wonderful energy into the breeding of 
| dogs, gaze with envy upon our success, and 
| listen with some incredulity to the statement 
| 
| 


| 


that dogs are not very popular in Toronto. 
Before turning our backs on the W. K. C. 
show, the excellent arrangement of all details, 
the kindness of the officials—especially Mr. Jas. 
Mortimer; and the imniense attendance may be 
| briefly alluded to. On the 22nd over 10,000 paid 
$1 and 50c. apiece to visit the Gardens. Every 
evening the alleys were thronged with men in 
| 


evening dress and ladies whose charms were 
scantily concealed by dainty wraps. Long 
lines of private carriages reach past the Broad- 
| Way and Square entrances. The sounds of 
‘**Mr. Smith’s hansom,” ‘* Mrs. Jones’ broug- 
| ham,” come faintly through the folding-doors 
and mingle with the deep baying of the blood- 
hounds and the truculent snap of the terriers. 
| We say adieu with regret, and form resolutions 
to revisit the gardens in '89 and do our best to | 
continue the reputation of Toronto dogs abroad. 
OLD Rug. 
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The Dinner Table. 


The question of decorations for the dinner 
' table is one that has caused no little anxiety to 
| many a host and fair hostess, who have invited 
' a select company of friends to dinner. Not 








Book Chat. 


Henry George is said to be worth $80,000. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth has written | 
seventy-one novels, and is still at it. 

When Daniel Webster was a boy he found in | of the private conservatory, or of the florist, 
a neighboring town a pocket handkerchief upon | must be relied upon. A certain quantity of 
He had only a | flowers, well selected and artistically arranged, 
quarter of a dollar, which was the price of the | will set off a table as no other decorations will. 
handkerchief, and he bought it. Late that | The Right Hon. Mr. Chamberlain has been a 
evening, by the light of the kitchen fire, he sat | generous host during the past winter in Wash- 
reading, studying, committing to memory, the | ington, as the bills criticised by Labouchere 
matter printed on the handkerchief. What do | 
you think it was? It was the Constitution of to gentlemen at his hotel have been models of 





and the glassware of the daintiest patterns, but 
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the decorations must be something unique; | : ; : ; 
| and it isin this department that the resources | eee and does not give everything a jaun- 
| diced hue. 


thus lavish in the use of flowers, but all 
who can give dinners at all can give such 
attention to table decorations as to impress the 
guests with the conviction that the host has 
done all that it was possible to do to provide a 
table creditable to himself and worthy of his 
guests. 


A novel idea for the centre of a table consists 
of a net made in gold or silver cord, the edge 
being finished off with tiny tassels all round. 
The effect is very light and pretty, and quite 
worth reviving our grandmothers’ favorite 
accomplishment for. 


The fashion of restricting decorations to one 
color is not yet gone by, but there is a want of 
originality about it, which, now that the first 
novelty is past, will most probably soon make 
it a thing of the past, for anyone with artistic 
taste and a good eye for color must prefer con- 
templating something less monotonous during 


a long dinner. a 


Spring flowers are becoming plentiful in the 
shops, and so reasonable in price that the most 
economical of housekeepers can make her table 


a thing of beauty at small cost. 
* 


There are many novelties in the way of for- 
eign china to be seen now, and some of the 


centre-pieces, with delicately-tinted branching 


only should the silver and china be of the best, | 


show, and the numerous dinners he has given ; 
! 
etce., to contain the flowers. Of course gold 
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stems supporting little open baskets, make one 
| long to fill them with flowers and bonbons, 
which they would show off to perfection. 


If lamps are to be used, they certainly must 
be shaded with lace, and -the one particular 
yellow silk which renders the light soft and 


* 

But a very fine effect is also provided by 
using instead of lamps, candles in tall candle- 
sticks with the pretty new fairy lights placed 
at intervals between them. 


A handsome arrangement for a large dinner 
is made by selecting nothing but brass vases, 
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Interior Decorations---Simple Treatment of a Doorway. 


BY R. Y. BARROWS. 


This was the first time he | gastronomic excellence. He arranged the menu 
| and selected the wines and flowers himself. | 
They always cost $25 per plate, and he never ; 
had tess than twelve or fifteen guests. We 
have few in Canada who can afford to be | 


the United States! 
had read the great charter of a people's liberties, 
of which he was years afterward the most able 
defender and expounder of his time. 


The childhood of Dickens was so shadowed 


| orchids 


Taking Notes. 


= 
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Capt. Hoffman— Well, I'm surprised to see you here; I had no idea you were interested in 
this wedding. ae 

Miss Flirtiby—Neither am I; but you see I'm going to get married myself next week. I'm 
up in the lines, but rather rusty in the business you know. 





| plate isfar more beautiful; but the effect of 


Benares or repousse brass is really gorgeous 
when the foliage and flowers are well chosen. 


of the common purple iris, and combine with 
some of the rarer kinds, which rival 
in beauty. There are deep browns, 
clarets, maroons, and blue-black shades, which 
are almost unsurpassable. 


* 


them 


Ata large dinner recently there was no cen- 
ter of plush or brocade ; but the dark oak table, 
shining like a mirror, merely had narrow, lace- 
edged slips of embroidered damask laid round | 
it. The lace was made on the pillow in deep | 


| 
| 
Take, for instance, the rich, velvety blossoms 
| 
} 





' non, Lady Steele, Lady Grantley and 


reds and blues, and the embrojdery matched, 
as did also the dinner napkins. The china wa, 
Crown Derby, and the guests were all delighteg 
with the general effect. 


Another new, but rather odd, table Was 
arranged with a tiger-skin for a center-pije, 
on which curious hunting trophies, such y 
tusks and horns, mounted in silver, held flow. 
ers. The lamps were all birds or animals sho, 
by the host, who is a noted sportsman, and has 
a house full of stuffed beasts and other Curious 
reminiscences of his prowess. 





Interior Decorations. 





A series of sketches of interior decorations j, 
begun in this number, There are many hang. 
somely decorated houses in Toronto, whi) 
many others are either fixed up as if uglines, 
and bad taste were the design of the owner, o, 
are almost barren of decorations. It costs 
but little to tastily decorate an ordinary roo 
and make it look beautiful. Costly woods ang 
expensive curtains are not necessary to beauty, 
Such a doorway as is shown in our illustratioy 
can be made of pine, care being taken that 
there are no knots in it so that when stained jp 
cherry or mahogany there will be no_ black 
spots. A tasty cabinetmaker can produce jj 
at small cost. The fringes above  thp 
shelves, the portiere and ali the little ornaments 
can readily be made by a tasty housekeeper, 
In a smallroom it is sometimes very difficult ty 
find a place for a bookcase, and as a rule they 
are not handsome and are rather in the way of 
decorations. Moreover, there is always a bunty 
look about the ordinary doorway, which in a 
boudoir or study is apt to appear as 4 
place simpiy to get in and out. A _ portiere 
alone will not relieve it of this appearance. 
but the sketch shows plainly how it can be 
done. A glimpse is given, too, of a very pretty 
style of papering, and how to hang pictures 
without making them look stiff. Even those 
living in rented houses can afford such decora. 
tions as these. As the ornament can be moved, 
it does not make much difference whether they 


| exactly fit the top of the door or not. 


Next week we will give something a little 
more elaborate in the same style. 


~~ 


Titled Americans. 





A New York society paper gives the follow 
ing list which shows how Yankee girls jump 
at titles, The line of American ladies who are 
titled through marriage with English husbands 
is pretty formidable just now, and continues 
to increase at a lively rate. Lady Mandeville, 
Lady Anglesey, Lady Churchill, Lady Alger. 
Lady 
Hasxeth represent several States in the Union 
from New York to San Francisco, and from 
New Orleans to Maryland. The country fami- 
lies are also getting well mixed up with Ameri- 
can blood. The Hon. Mrs. Plunkett, the Hon. 
Mrs. Carrington, Mrs. George Cavendish Ben. 
tinck, and a host of minor lights might be 
mentioned, all of whom are American. To add 
to these is another American girl who has 
joined the French nobility. Miss Mary O'Don- 
nell was married at St. Matthew's Church in 
Washington, on Wednesday to the Vicomte de 
la Bassetiere. The new Vicomtesse is the 
great, great granddaughter of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, the signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and in whom his descendants 


take much pride, her mother having been Miss 
Carroll, a sister of ex-Governor Carroll of Mary- 
land. In this list the thousand and one silly, 


| rich girls who have wedded bogus counts and 


ten-cent princes is not given. 
——— 


Only a Tiny Flower. 





Only a ‘iny knot of flowers, 
All fresh and green and fragrant yet. 
My fair queen plucked them from her bow’rs, 
Still shining with the dewdrops wet. 
Love’s message sweet they came to me, 
And round me wove a nameless spell 
That seemed to waft me dreamily 
Back to those days we loved so well. 


Glad mem’ries from those dear dead hours 
O’er my sad heart sweep tenderly 
As in my hand I hold the flowers 
My fair, fond queen hath sent to me. 
Once more forgotten paths I tread 
Beneath the glamour of the skies 
Of happy summers long since dead, 
Made sweet by love’s deep, tender ties 


I seem to see her face again 
As in the dreamy long ago 
Whenever, side by side, we twain 
Walked ‘neath the shadows to and fro 
Adown the wide and sunlit street. 
How oft the old bell called us there 
E’en now I hear its tones repeat 
Themselves upon the perfumed air. 


Ah, well! those days have long gone by, 

But mem’ry sweet remains, my queen ; 
We'll live them over, thou and I, 

In her bright halls some day again. 
But many lands divide us now. 

Would I could see thy loving face, 
The calm that rests upon thy brow, 

Thy tender eyes and witching grace. 


Oh, wilt thou think sometimes of me 
In memory of the dear dead past, 
Of that bright summer, glad and free, 
When we were faithful friends and fast? 
Perhaps we'll meet again, some day, 
My fair queen Mallie, thou and I, 
Along some fairer, brighter way ; 
Until that happy time, good-bye. 


Compulsory Education. 





Mrs. Crinkley— Wha's dat squealin’ I hearn jes’ now? 
Julius—Spec ’twas dad a-tawkin’ in he’s sleeps. 


‘low no ’xcuses in rethmytics. 


I done bruk de slate, an’ de teacher don 
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Love, Romantic and Conjugal. 





Emerson has somewhere said that ‘ All the 
world loves & lover.” To the’same effect, also, 
less memory plays us false, has an early 
* lish poet sung. Nor is our own derided 
nadia literature silent on the subject. 
“Garth Grafton,” in one of the finest of sub- 
‘active poems in the Canadian anthology, very 
joyously expresses the idea in this stanza: 
«and one by one the bright-winged hours dally and fly over, 
“And not a cloud in all the golden day can we espy, 
rot all the world’s in love with us, the world that loves a lover, 


And we're in leve with all the world, my happy heart and I.” 


foo often, unhappily however, the lover is 
oblivious to the fact that all mankind—and let 
us be specific on the point—all womankind, 
too, are interested in those who are in the 
thrall of the tender passion, But when the 
delirium of love is upon the lover, he is 
conscious only of his own joys or his 
gwn woes. If the not impossible she has 
accepted him, then is he not of this world; 
if she has said him nay, then the more 
does he want, and that tragically, to be 
out of it. There are few of the race who 
have not at some time or other paid tribute to 
the God of Love. It may be safely hazarded, 
that in no clime and among no nation, are 
there many to be found who are strangers to 
the passion, or who fail at some period in their 
lives to sacrifice to the exacting Deity. Even 
naturalists are wont to regale us with the en- 
thralling story of the cooings and matings of 
bird and animal lite, and grow tender as they 
record the results of their scientific observa- 
tions and attest the universality of the spell of 
lovee Among savage tribes, though the tender 
passion may not manifest itself as it is mani- 
fested among those who are higher in the scale 
of humanity, the intoxication of love is not 
wholly absent, nor do women by any means 
fail in the art of coquetry. This is shown by 
the effort to win a woman by capture or by 
stealth, or, as is the habit among some tribes of 
our North American Indians, by a signal exhi- 
bition of devotion in the service of some dusky 
Laban, and by success in wrestling with a rival 
for the coveted prize. It is true, that there is 
also another side to the picture. There are sav- 
ages, for instance, who eat their wives, though 
not for love, when they have lost their beauty ; | 
and the conjugal caresses and endearments of 
such, civilized society would hardly like to wit- | 
ness. But this is an exceptional state of things, 
andthe prevalence now of monogamic marriages 
among the untutored races is a sign that the 
marital relations are improving, and that even | 
a savage is capable of cultivating an exclusive 
attachment, as well as an amorous passion, for | 
one woman, 
But whatever the practice among savages, | 
and however much love, as we now understand | 
the term, may be said to be an artificial rather | 
than a natural passion, it is not altogether an 
exotic ; still less is it a wholly modern device to 
pay court to women. In earlier times, as well 
as now, men have adored the other sex, played | 
the suitor’s part, and languished forasmile. In | 
the age of chivalry each knight, we know, had | 
aDulcinea for whom he did battle in the lists, 
and whose favor spurred him to acts of gal- 
lantry and deeds of renown. Even knight- 
errantry, however, had a low estimate of | 
woman, and notevery knight was a Sir Gala- 
had. Among neither the Greeks nor the Ro- 
mans, though there were Leanders who swam 
Hellesponts to meet their divinities, love had not | 
the witchery it has to-day; nor was wooing | 
known as we now know it. More esteemed and | 
honored, however, was the Roman matron, and | 








much as they were trusted, rare were the in- | 
stances of infidelity. With the Greeks, though 

they were highly enamored of woman's beauty, 
and though their literature is full of touching | 
passages of conjugal tenderness and devotion, | 
there was more of sensuality than of romantic | 
love. Courtship, in the modern sense, they did 

not know ; while the seclusion of the fair sex 

and their subordinate position in the State, gave 

little opportunity for inspiring passion. The | 
Platonic love we read of was an attachment 
between man and man, or rather between a | 
man and a youth, and its ardor was elicited | 
by rare mental gifts or by some high qualities 
in tastes and dispositions. Even Sappho’s love 
Was an ecstatic friendship between women; 
though in the relations of the two sexes we | 
read ‘that the Greeks were too intellectual and 

refined not to have at least a vague presenti- 

ment of the higher possibilities and charms of 
Imaginative love.” This absence of romantic | 
love, particularly among the Athenians, may | 
seem incredible to those who are familiar with 

the names at Jeast of their Love deities, of Aphro- | 
dite and Eros, of Venus and Cupid. Yet must it 

he accepted as true, that while the Greeks | 
Wrote sublimely of love, it was an imaginative | 
love they wrote of and idealized. Even the 

sod Cupid, with his heart-piercing arrows, | 
swooning love-potions, and other enthralling 

attributes, is in the main a creation of a 

modern age. 

We have to go far on in the Middle Ages, | 
when what was fantastic in chivalry had given | 
place to achievements more worthy of knight- 
hood, ere we see women emerge from 
their low estate, and, taking rank with men, 
become the objects of their esteem and regard. 
With the spread of the New Learning, they 
Speedily rose in intellectual favor ; and in such | 
‘Writers as Dante, Spenser and Shakespeare, | 
they are first introduced to us as models of | 
kracious womanhood, and become the objects of 
‘rational esthetic worship. Modern love now 
*nters upon its glorious domain, and poetry 
and romance tap the sources of their inspira- | 
tion, and deal out to (souls athirst copious | 
draughts from their inexhaustible treasure. 
Now, and to the full, do we learn that— 


“The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is Love.” 





It would be a curious, though, perhaps, an 
Ungallant speculation, to consider how much 
Women owe to literature, in portraying their 
charms of mind and manner, and how much to 
the possession of those gifts with which 
Heaven has lavishly endowed them, and which 
has won for them their exalted place in letters. 
who would dare to say, for instance, that | 

trarch’s Laura or Dante's Beatrice was in | 
real life anworthy to take that place on the 
Pedestal of posthumous fame to which her 
Poet-creator and the thousands of worshippers 
‘ince have elevated her? Or shall it be said 
that, whatever we may know of Anne Hatha- 


| will it be yours alone to perform. 


| eternally the tenant of 
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way, earth held no such women as are the 


creations of Shakespeare’s genius and the | 
themes of his impassioned love-drama? Was | 


the fair Rosalind, we might ask, unworthy of 
Orlando’s ardent sonnets, and had she not the 
heart which Celia tells us was tripped up with 
the wrestler’s heels by young Orlando? But 
we cannot pursue this subject, nor need we, 
for are we not told that “the sons of God” 
were wont to “‘come down to woo the daugh- 
ters of men,” and among the modern sisterhood 
does not each male heart for itself confess that 
there is one who, were it in his power, he 
would forever “feed upon the roses and lie 
among the lilies of life?” 

But we hear some cynic or misogynist say, 
that a woman has two natures, one to lure her 
prey, another to make it wretched when cap- 
tured. He scoftingly tells you he is not to be 
caught in such a trap as marriage, and with 
ready tongue quotes that bit of medizval cyni- 
cism: “If you are too happy, take a wife!” 
Not with such churlishness, perhaps, but with 
the rancour of unrequited love, another will 
fling at you Tom Moore’s hasty gibe: 

‘* More joy it gives to woman’s breast 

To make ten frigid coxcombs vain 

Than one true manly lover blest.” 
Ah! poor wounded heart, would you have me 
tell you what you have evidently forgotten, 
that there are women and women, and strive 
to solace your grief by imparting a secret: 
that “round some corner your destiny may be 
hiding?” Should I not rather rally you on 
your own defects, and whisper in your ear that 
when women are coy or hard to please, men 
should not be impatient or peevish? 

Yet are there not women who use their 
beauty, “not for blessing, but for bane,” who 
dwarf their own nature by leading a 
blank, aimless, butterfly life, with the habit 
of home unformed, with no high sense of life’s 
responsibilities and duties, and undergoing no 
preparation for being the help-meet, intellectu- 
ally and socially, for the men they are some 
day to marry? For such, marriage cannot be 


| the portal through which a woman may enter 


on power and influence; nor will there be 
prospect of her developing those potent and 
subtle charms of sympathy and interest in a 
husband's career, which hold even when beauty 
fades, and which, to an intellectual man, be- 


| come more alluring than the remembrance of 


her early married glory. On the other hand, 
how many wives are there whose gracious ways 
and capacity for sharing their husband’s cares, 
aims, and aspirations make life a long honey- 
moon, and enable the home’s fair mistress to 
keep as domestic courtiers the men they 
have made, and continue to make, happy. 


| Can the heart of man sing a happier song when 
| such a woman, through life’s storm and stress, 


fills the chair by his side, and, with the soul of 
love and devotion in her eyes, holds with real 
human hands the cup of bliss to his lips? And 
how deserving such a woman the man, whose 
life, by its unfailing tenderness and considera- 
tion, is a constant tribute to her worth! 

Dean Swift wittily tells us of the ladies of 
his day who ‘*‘ spend their time in making nets, 
not in making cages.” This is the reason, he 
adds, why so few marriages are happy. And 
here, it may be, the bride of a day's space will 
be heard poutingly to ask, ‘‘ What! after all 
the bother I have had in winning a husband, 
have [ to pass a life in making sure that I 
shall retain him as my possession.” ‘ Yes, 
dear lady,” we answer, *‘ you had better at once 
face the fact, and realize that this shall be part 
of your life’s work.” But we hasten to add, 
that the duty need not be burdensome, nor 
On both 
parties to the contract, if the happiness of 
married life is not to be limited to the short 
moon of enchantment which follows the mar- 
riage, the duty is incumbent of making one’s 
likings, if not one’s will, subordinate to the 
likings and will of the other, and so by 
mutual concession not only keep discord afar 
off, but voluntarily hold each in the loving net- 
work of the other. Both, for love’s sake, act- 





ing on this principle, the sacrifice need not be | 


looked upon as a duty, but rather as a pleasure 
and delight, and the more so if there is a 


| common pride in the exquisite sense of posses- 


sion and the manifestation of those qualities in 
husband and wife which make possession 
priceless. At first, in the case of the woman, 
the thought ‘‘of giving up the homage and 
admiration of all men,” as some one has 
phrased it, ‘‘for the possible neglect of one,” 


Nor should the entail of sacri- 
tice weigh more heavily upon the wife 
than upon the 
should rest the silken chains of wedlock, and 
his, chiefly, should be the task of appreciating, 
by a life-long devotion, the surrender to his 
arms alone of Heaven's most precious gift, a 
good wife, and his also the care of making her 
his heart. In_ this 
appreciation, in common, of the duties and obli- 
gations of married life, with the loyal deter- 
mination of aiding each other in their honest 
and loving fulfilment, happiness cannot be a 
stranger in the household, nor will marriage 
fail of its highest and truest mission, to contri- 
bute to the growth of character, and to make 
each meet for a higher and better inheritance. 
Where these principles are recognized and lov- 
ingly acted upon the atmosphere of home will 
keep the fragrance of the romantic days of 
courtship, and love shall be ** its own exceeding 
great reward,” CreRMER MADA, 


upon both. 


~—-- + 


Personal. 

Charles W. Lennox, son of C. P. Lennox, of 
the Yonge street Arcade, has just graduated 
from the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
surgery, Philadelphia. He will, for the pre- 
sent, assist in his father's office. 

Mrs. F. B. Bowes of Chicago, formerly one of 
Vorovto’s society belles, accompanied by her 
little daughter, is making a short visit to her 
uncle, Mr. C. P. Archbold. 

Mrs. Jno, Strachan of Hazelton avenue, left 
on Monday for Hamilton ona visit to her sister, 
Mrs. S. G. Williams, 

The Bayside Rowing club held the annual 
election for officers on Monday, March 5, when 
the following were elected for the current year: 


may be an abhorrent idea, but not so if 
| the. ideal married state is to be entered | 
upon and love and happiness is to wait 


husband, for upon him, too, | 





| deal to his affability, good common sense and 











Mr. T, Fitzhenry; treasurer, Mr. L. Sievert ; 
secretary, Jas. Roach; steward, Jno. Duggan. 


—- 


Toronto Lacrosse Club. 





A large and fashionable audience gathered at | 


President, Mr. Wm. Reddin; vice-president, | 








“Ta, ta, Bill. When you git home you'll find | 


my duds an’ most of the other things, an’ my 
two cows gone over to my paw’s, an’ I’m goirt 
there, too; an’ lookee here, Bill, don’t you evei’ 
dast show your face there— don’t you do it, Bill. 


Let me git holt of you once, with paw an’ maw | 


an’ my brother Buck to back me, an’ I won't 


| leave enough of you to scrape up on a shingle. 


the Pavilion, on Tuesday evening last, at the | 


grand assault-at-arms by the Toronto Lacrosse 
club. 


Governor and Miss Marjorie Campbell, Lieut.- 
Colonel and Mrs. Otter, and was a complete 
success in every particular. 
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The Week at Ottawa. 





The gaiety which characterized the first few | 
days of the session came toa dead stop after | 
the drawing-room, which I faintly described in | 


my last letter, and the only social events of 
any consequence have been mild skating parties 


at the rinks and a few Saturday night minis- | 


terial dinners. One feels that the opening, the | 
toboggan party and the drawing-room should | 
have been spread out a little so that all the | 
revelry should not have been disposed of in one | 
week and nothing left for the weeks that | 
follow. However, we live in hope. | 

The debates in Parliament have so far been | 
scarcely worthy of that name. They have been 
chiefly conversational interchanges of thought, 
pleasant compliments, innocuous questions, 
and dignified and statesmanlike replies. There 
has not been one cross word said unless Sir 
Richard's slightly vitriolic speech on the | 
address is reckoned as such. Sir Charles 
Tupper has had quite a number of ques- | 
tions to answer and he has set a new 
fashion in that regard. His experience as High 
Commissioner in London, and as Canada’s 
plenipotentiary at Washington, has apparently 
taught him that repose that stamps the blood 
of Vere de Vere. He is simple and gracious in 
his manner toward his opponents even when 
they have been inclined to heckle him. He has | 
shown’a spirit of conciliation which is quite an 
exotic in Canadian public life, an attitude all 
the more strange when the crushing strength 
of his followers in the House is remembered. 
This and the moderated tone and manner of 
discussing political affairs in the independent 
press throughout the country are signs of the 
times. But the wisdom of the words of holy 
writ has been exemplified even in this, for it 
is seen that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 
The premier himself under the mellowing in- 
fluences of age, a large majority and the re- 
vivalists has been exceedingly urbane. 

One of the pleasantest kinds of excursion in- 
dulged in by the jolly young people of haut ton 
of Ottawa is a sleigh ride to Aylmer, the unpro- 
gressive county town of the county of Ottawa, 
in the unprogressive province of Quebec. At 
one of these at which I assisted, Lord Frederick 
Hamilton, Lady Lansdowne’s brother, was the 
lion of the party. He bears a decided resem- 
blance in feature to his sister, possesses many 
accomplishments, is fond of enjoyment, and is 
altogether very popular here. He has a decided | 
turn for amateur dramatics, can sing a good 
song, with a preference for the topical sort, 
and is not stingy in letting other people have 
the benefit of his talents. He is an officer in a 
kilted Highland regiment, and on state occa. | 
sions hel appears in tartan and phillibeg witha 
richly bejewelled skean dhu at his side. At the 
recent drawing-room he was the observed of all 
observers in this striking costume. It would 
be somewhat difficult to guess Lord Frederick's 
age, but that evening he was skipping about 
like a boy just from school. 

While I am discoursing on the young men 
connected with Government House, I must not | 





fail to méntion the regret that is being univers- | 


ally expressed in Ottawa society at one of the | 
Ms y 4 evening. Then he read: | 


consequences of the departure of the Governor- 
General. There was a secret hope entertained 
that perhaps the new Governor-General might 
prevail on one or more of Lord Lansdowne’s 
aides to remain in Canada in the same capacity 
to himself. A telegraphic dispatch the other 
day giving the names of Lord Stanley’s aides 
has, however, dissipated this fond hope. The 
departure of Capt. Streatfeild and his charm- 
ing wife will be much regretted. There can be 
no doubt that Government House owes a great | 


careful. discrimination. All we Ottawaites can 
do now is to hope that Lord Stanley will make 
a similar wise selection. WATCHMAN, 


— & —_____— 


Out of Town. 





BRANTFORD, 


Miss Scott of Carlton street, Toronto, is 
spending a few weeks with Miss Lillie Cock- 
shutt, at The Cedars. } 


“Miss Milloy of Niagara is the guest of Miss | 
Cameron. 

Mrs. Chas. H. Waterous, who for some weeks 
has been suffering from an acute attack of 
inflammation of the lungs, is, we are glad to 
hear, convalescent. 

Mrs. J. C. Mackenzie was called to London on 
Saturday by the serious illness of her father, 
Dean Boomer. News of his death reached us 
on Sunday evening. AUDRAY,. 


CHATHAM, 


The Bank of Montreal have had an addition 
to their staff in the name of Mr. G. C. Bailen, 
formerly of the Federal here. 

The Federal staff is gradually getting smaller, | 
and many regrets will be expressed when the 
time comes for that bank to close its doors in 
our town. , | 

We learn the annual Home for the Friendless | 
concert takes place next week, and a ball after 
Easter is exciting the lovers of dancing. 

NEMO. 


—~ 


A Turned Worm. 


He was a great, beefy, vicious-looking man, 
and she a pale, thin little woman with a de- 
jected, brow-bez.ten look. She walked timidly, 
meekly and 2a behind him as they 
entered the office of a lawyer in company with 
a real estate buyer. i 

The beefy despot was about to sell ten acres 
of land, the proceeds of which he would put so 
far down into his own pocket that the meek 
little woman would never see a dollar of it. 
She had come along for the privilege of signing 
the deed. 

** Here, Sary Jane,’ 
your name right there on that line. 
** Bill,” she said, slowly but firmly, “I ain’t 

goin’ to.” 

“What!” roared Bill. 

**T ain't goin’ to, Bill—at least, not jest yit.” 

* You put your name down thar now, quicker | 
nor wink.” 

**Shan’t do it, Bill.” 

** Lookee here, Sary Jane, you know me!” 

* An’ Ill make ze acquainted with me, Bill 
Jasper,’ she said, sweetly. ‘‘ Lookee here, 
Bill; you hev heerd of wo’ms that turn, ain't 

ye?” 

** Lookee here, Sary Jane, if you don't —" 

** Well, Bill, I'm one o’ them wo'ms. Bill, 
you're goin’ ter git fifteen hundred dollars fer 
that land, ain’t ye?’ i 

** That's nothin’ to you.” 

** Hain't? Now, lookee here, Bill Jasper, not 
—one—single—little scratch of the pen will I 


* said her lord, ‘‘ you sign 


” 


make until I've had my third o’ that money | 


counted out to me.” 

* Sary Jane, what do you take me fer?” 

* Count ‘em out, Bill—five hundred dollars ‘Il 
git the name o’ Sary Jane Jasper to that docky- 
mint.’ 

He raged, he roared, he swore, he shook his 
clenched fist, but the turned wo’m never even 
flinched nor spoke, excepting to say: 

**Count’em out, Bill.’ 

Aud when they were counted out, and he had 
boasted of the surety of having them all back 
again before night, Sary Jane walked out, say- 
ing, as she did so: 


| 
| 


The entertainment was under the dis- | 
tinguished patronage of his Honor the Lieut.- 


| ** You'd better keep that in mind in case one of 
| the children should accidentally get hold of | 
| poison and I shouldn’t be at home. 
| women fly right off the handle at the very time 


| He’s swallowed half a bottle of loddynum, | 
| and—” 


| Get some of the neighbors in ! 


| to do? 
| told you to remember. 


| tard, didn’t it? My soul! has the child got to 
| die while we all sit here doing nothing? 
| him warm water and soda! 
| down his throat! 
| head out of the window and yell for help!” 


| crowd was collecting in front of the house, Mrs. 
| Bixby, who had not said a word, discovered 
| that 


Passenger—Then how do you account for 
that fellow ahead lunching on  limburger 
| cheese? 


That's the kind of a turned wo’m your Sary 
Jane is. Ta, ta, Billy.” 


ooo 





Too Realistic for Her. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Nellie (who had been toan Uncle Tom's Cabin | 
matinee)—Mamma, does little Eva play again 
to-night? 

Mamma— Yes, dear. 

Nellie (after some thought)--- Well, I don’t see 
how she can die and go to heaven at four o'clock 
and get back in time for the show at eight. | 








The Latest Fashion. © 





Disgusted Horse— Well, if that’s what they 
call a Psyche Twist, I don’t think much of it. 


—_—_—- oro 
The Way to Follow Sensible Advice. 





‘‘If a person swallows poison by accident or |! 
purposely, instead of breaking out into inco- | 
herent and multitudinous exclamations, de- 
spatch someone for the doctor.” | 

‘“*That sounds sensible,” 
read the above advice aloud to his wife one | 





**Meanwhile run to the kitchen, get half a 


| glass of water, put into it a teaspoonful of salt | 


and as much ground mustard, catcha firm hold | 
of the person’s nose, then down with the mix- 


| ture and up will come the poison.” 


“There, my dear,” said Bixby to his wife, 


But you 


you ought to be self-possessed and have all | 


| your wits about you.” 


The very next day the servant came rushing 
up stairs and gasped out : 
“Oh, ma’am! Oh, Mr. Bixby! The baby! | 


| 
‘Great Scott!” shouted Bixby, jumping six | 


“The child’ll be dead in ten minutes, | 
Run for the doctor! 

Call somebody | 
in from the street! My good Lord! Are we all | 
going to sit here and see the child die? We 
must have help! Can't you think of something 
What was it I read the other day? I) 


It said half a glass of | 
salt to a teaspoon of water anda cup of mus- 


What are we going to do? 


Give | 
Run your finger | 
Do something! Put your 


And while he was doing so himself and a 


the child had swallowed nothing but |! 
a teaspoon of vanilla exiract.— Chicago Herald. | 
- 

The Dressed-Meat Traffic. 
Passenger—I thought you carried all your 


dressed hogs on freight crains ? 
Conductor—So we do. 











| 
| 
| 


| and gentleman to apply when in need of Hair Goods. 
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DINEEN'S FUR SALE 


STILL CONTINUES 


—_—_—— 


The late fine winter weather encouraged us to keep the 


| factory going. The result is a new supply of elegant goods 


with prices down from one-third to one-half. 


MEN’S FUR COATS—Now $20, $25 and $30. 


LADIES. a JACKETS—Now $15, $20 

an 5. 

LONG peAnaE ALASKA SABLE and 
LYNX BOAS--Just Finished, Superior 


Quality, | Lowest Prices. 


BEAVER asp ALASKA SABLE CAPES— 
A few very fine ones with large driving 
collars attached, also very low. 


SEALSKIN CAPES—A small lot of the finest 
quality. 


MANTLES—Superior quality, must be 
closed out. \, 


BEAVER MUFFS-“Down to $6 from $10. 


As soon as weather permits 


OUR BIG HAT OPENING 


wa 


SEAL 


Will be advertised. 





W. & D. DINEEN, cor. King and Yonge Sts. 


DRESS SHIRTS 


EVENING GLOVES 
EVENING TIES 


Full assortment in stock of White Dress Shirts, 


court front, one stud hole in front. 


Dents’ White and Lavender Gloves, one and two 
buttons, plain or white or black stitched backs, 


all prices. 


Evening Ties all kinds. 





WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING STREET WEST 


COR. JORDAN, 7 





said Bixby eter Py 1 Fhout I You t 





Who makes a wave without compare 

Of naturai curling, lovely hair? 

That makes the fairest more than fair ’ 
Why Dorenwend. 


Who makes a wig that none discern 
Its being false, nor must return 
Because it fits not’ Why learn 

Tis Dorenwend. 


Whose fronts and bangs do ladies try ’ 
Where do the gents their toupees buy ? 
And where in fact do all apply ? 

At Dorenwend’s. 





Without doubt Dorenwend’s is the place for every lady 
As is 


| “ ‘ . : 7 i well known the Paris Hair Works carries the largest stock 
| feet straight into the air and yelling like a Co- | 


; manche. 


of Waves, Bangs, Head Pieces, Wigs, Toupees, etc., in the 
Dominion. A splendid assortment of innumerable lines of 
fancy goods is always on display and should be examined. 
Special attention is directed to our pure amber goods, but 
few of these are now remaining, and as they cannot be 
secured elsewhere the opportunity afforded you should not 
be missed. 


A. DORENWEND 


Paris Hair Works 


103 and 105 Yonge St., Toronto 


S. ¢d. DIZON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most cele- 





brated Parisian makers. 
ease and grace so much admired in French ladies. 

The Yatisi Corset, owing to the peculiar di- 
agonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the wearer 
perfectly the first time worn, no matter what her 
style of form is—either long or short waisted. To 
ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 

The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at 
y waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably the 
tirst time worn. 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets, 

The Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials, 
and being elastic (without rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for invalids, as it cannot compress the 
vital partsof the body. They arerecommended by the 
most celebrated physicians in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Corset is the only one that the pur- 
chaser can wear ten days and then return and have 
the money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn. 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset 
will guarantee every claim made by the manu- 
facturers, and refund the money to any lady who 
is not perfect] 


It gives the wearer that 


the 


As it gives to every motion of the 


satisfied with the corset. 
The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, 


Great Britain and the United States. 
Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped! 
and no other is genuine. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb. 
Births. 


TORONTO. 
Davy, Mrs. Wm., on 28th ult.—a yanig omen | 
Donaldson, Mrs. J., on 27th ult.—a daughter ! 
Halliday, Mrs. David, on 4th inst.—a son 








PN LL | 


PACIFIC 
Ay NTA Z.\ A 


Burrows, Mrs. Alvin R., on 26th ult., at Guelph a | With the Recent Change of Time, an Improved Train 


Hemming, Mrs. Walter G. A., on 6th inst.--a daughter 
Simpson, Mrs, Carr, on 27th ult.—a son 








Balmer, Mrs. R. G., on 29th ult., at London South—a son | 


daughter 


Dewar, Mrs. Alex., on 28th ult,, at London West—twins, service was put on with 
a son and a daughter 


Keachie, Mrs. Morton, on 25th ult., at Strathroy—a son “ Fyn qn 

McMurrich, Mrs. J. B., on 2nd inst., at Oswego, _Y.—a | FAST TIME 
a | FOR | 
Mackenzie, Mrs. George A., on lst. ingt., at Deer Park—a | 
son ; / 
Moore, Mrs. W. A., on 4th inst., at St®atford—a son 
Moule, Mrs. John, on 24th ult., at London—a daughter 
Odell, Mrs. W. S., on 26th ult., at Ottawa—a son 
Richardson, Mrs. Oliver, on 26th i — son 
Rogers, Mrs. George H., on 29th ult., Ottawa—a son 
Smith, Mrs. F. M., on 27th ult., at Batrie, a son 


p | THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


For Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, and all points west and 





Two Through Trains a day for Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 
Boston and all New England and Intercolonial points. 





Marriages.-3 
TURONTO. 48 southwest. 
Mingeand, Arthur J., to Christina: McGaw, of Bowman- For rates, information, time cards, etc., apply to 
| 


ville, on 25th ult., by Rev. Dr. Wild “ 
Hatch, Arthur F., to Liazie Berry, on 28th ult., by Rev. TORONTO OFFICES: 


ee C., of Grand Pre, N.s., to Marianne Deno- | 110 King Street West, 24 York Street, 
Union Depot 


van, on Ist inst., by Rev. Joshua Denovan 
(NORTH SIDE) 





—- | 56 Yonge Street 

Fitzgerald, J. L., to Daisy Ella Shaffer, on 6th inst., 
at London, by Rev. ..’G. ar 

Graham, Robeg N., to Ahna Maria, widow of the late; — ee 
Gordon G. Maekenzie, on 2lst ult., at London, England 

Shearer, Amos F., of Cobourg, to Helena Bertha Clark- 
son, on Sth inst., at Clarkson, by Rev. W. T. Hicks 

Weaidon, Chas. N., of Berlin, to May Cunningham, on 


MISS HARRITA L. CHENEY 
23rd ult, at Antigonish, N. S., by Rev. J. R. Munro 


Bry to Florence Lowry, on 28th ult., at Guelph, | (Finish under Mrs. Long of Boston, and Soloist in Henry 
by Rev. Dr. Gt | Ward Beecher's church, and late of New York.) 


Heath, Fred H., of London, to Gussie Duffield, on 23rd 


Heath, Freamyot | 
ult., at Wingham? by Rev. J. H. Moorehouse 
have, Stephen, of Toronto, to Marquerite L. Walkinshaw, | TEACHER OF VOICE CULTURE 


on 13th ult., at Thornbury, by Rev. Geo. Washington 
Stirling, Dr. James A., of Picton, to Jessie Bertram, on | wil] organize a class and take private pupils at R. S. 
Ist inst , at Dundas, by Rev. John Laing Williams & Co.’s piano rooms, Yonge Street, on 
Pirrie, Thos. A., to Lillian F. H. Brown, at Ottawa, by 
Rev. W. J. Crothers 


Cook, Edwin T., toJessie A.C. King, on 28th ult., at N Ic nc lay, Ma rel 1 1 2 


Montreal, by Ven. Archdeacon Evans 


MISS CHENEY will accept concert engagements, or as 
Deaths. soprano soloist. 


TORONTO. 


Jewell, Mary Ann, wife of Frederick, on Sth inst 
Lee, Fanny, wife of Fred A. A., on 5th inst oat a 
Costello, Mary Downey, wife of Michael, on 6th inst THE 


inst., aged 5 weeks and three days 
Flaville, John, on 29th ult., aged 52 


Robinsou, Thos. W., on 29th ult., aged 68 TORONTO | 
Heward, Mary Margaret, wife of William B., on 29th rlt., H. BE. HUGHES, - Lf 


Watkin, John Lioyd, jr., on 4th inst., aged 22 
Patterson, James Gordon, son of R. L. Patterson, on Ist CRITERION RESTAURANT 


oi 4th inst., aged 78 


entrance will in future be from Leader Lane 


inst 
Counter lunch from 12 o'clock till 3. 


Tilgmann, Doutte Leonardi, relict of late Dr. F., at King- 
ston, on 3rd inst 


Andrews, Dr. Alfred A., at Montreal, on 28th ult., aged 33 | Prompt Attention and Moderate Charges | 


Curran, Mrs, Charles, at Ottawa, on 28th ult., aged 75 

Voligny, Mary Isadore Merron, wife of L. R., at Ottawa, 
on 27th ult., aged 20 . 

Bacey, Helen P. Nelles, widow of Thos., at Milton West, - snnannetiennttieiniee 


ine res rtf Sete tain, mt] NW SADORS ds SHAW'S 
Toronto Opera Howse 


Elliott, Wm., ., at Trafalgar, on 2nd inst., aged 
WEEK COMMENCING 


Criterion Restaurant, 63 King Street East 


King, John R., son of Rev. Principal King, at Winnipeg, 
on 25th ult, aged ) years and 6 months 
Robertson, Alex., M. P., at Belleville, on 29th ult., aged 49 
Dyson, Jos., at Marquette, Lake Superior, Mich., om 22nc 
’ 


1 
uit., aged 7s + 
Clayes, George, M.P., at Ottawa, on 4th inst., aged 5s \ YQ 
Jeffrey, Ann Hall, relict of the late Wm., at Whitby, on | 
27th ult., aged 80 h , } h 
McQuesten, Isaac Baldwin, at Hamilton, on 7th inst., 


aged 40 
Black, Alex., at London, on 24th ult., aged 5. M A R } | 1 2 


| "ma 
Quite Unnecessary. ae NEW 
. o or . 
An absent-minded fellow the other day = 
called on Brown. He was out. 
** Had you not better leave me your name?” 
suggested the servant. 











MATINEES 


ENGAGEMENT OF 


“Oh, it isn’t worth while ; Brown knows who I} TOTS 
oe y l SI SISSONS & CAWTHONE'S 





The Criterion, 





This popular Toronto restaurant, known by Yui ih 
the above title, has just undergone a trans- ‘DW gale 
formation. Mr. H. E. Hughes, seeing his | NEW ‘ 
well-merited talent as a wide-awake caterer 
appreciated by a constantly increasing busi- 
ness, found it necessary to pull down, enlarge | 
and improve, and at this moment the Criterion . 


may be said to be one of the handsomest in the | TANG 
Dominion. Where the old dining-room used l) \ \ ( BN 
| \ 





to be located, fronting King street, now 
the tastely fitted-up bar and private dining 
apartments are situated, and the dining-room | 
proper is in the rear where the old bar stood 


The front portion facing on King street has | MOHD 
been fitted up with the most costly fixings and THE re 
furnishings by Millichamp& Son. At the back a: 


of the sample counter, nearly fifty feet long, is | (Herbert Cawthone. ) 
@ very iarge, antique, dark sideboard, stretch- 
ing the whole length, and in this are set three 
immense English plate-glass mirrors. Oppo- 
site, on the east side of the sample-room, are | Comedy Success 
four private dining apartments, partitioned off 

in rich mahogany. Two of these apartments 

will seat eight persons at dinner, and tea, four 


persons. The walls and ceilings are decorated | | | 
| 


in the most costly manner with the richest and ' yO | 
newest designed papers. To complete the | BRIGHTEN 
whole, and to be prepared to cater to what the | N U G G EF 
| 

| | 


proprietors expect, viz., a very large increasing 
trade. Mr. Hughes has had toengage an extra 
staff of efficient help, and seems bound to fol- 

low up his enterprise. | 

-- RENT Crusaders in the Land of 

The American Hotel, Toronto. ys Fun. A Grand Metropoli- 
tan Cast. The Famous 
‘he remodelling of the well-known American Nugget Quartette 
Hotel of this city fill, a gap for which there oF 5 


was plenty of room. Formerly the American 0. 20 a. d 50 
T 10, 20, an cts. 
MUSICAL 


|Famous Comedy Company, 
presenting the Great 


LATEST 
ATE 
AND 


was conducted purely on the American plan. 
Now, however, bed-rooms can be rented at a 
rate per day or week and meals taken in the 
restaurant as desired. Commercial travelers, 
tuo, resident in the city, can have well fitted 
up sample rooms without board = sleeping ‘ 
apartments. The hotel is supplied with a ) . ee 
heaienmnaly ftitted-up bar with all the choicest CM RII \ |Next Week Edwin Arden si 
of wines, liquors and cigars. A new feature of | VV." 4 Eagle Nest 

a European plan hotel in this city is the table | 
<’hote, which will be set every day at a fixed 
hour for merchants and business men of the 


Box Office Open All Day. 


Sse GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
ALLAN LINE oomMMENCING MONDAY, MARCH 12 





1888- SUMMER ARRANGEMENT-~ 1888 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEBEC SERVICE 





FOR SIX 


FROM LIVERPOOL STREAMERS FROM QUE 
Friday, April 20... "CIRCASSIAN Friday May 11 
Thursday, ‘“* 26 SARMATIAN Thursday, ‘* 17 
* May % PARISLAN : a 
Friday, " 2} *POLYNESIAN Friday, June 1 
Thursday, ‘“ 17 SARDINIAN Thursday, ‘“ 7 THE SUC 
5... *CIRCASSIAN Friday 


Friday, 2i + 15 
Thursday, oan SARMATIAN Thursday, ‘* 21 e — KE x] 
ee June 7 PARISIAN ‘ OR A 
Friday, - 2 *POLYNESIAN Friday July 6] 4 1 Ce ric c 1, 1 1 pS 
Thursday . 3 SARDINIAN Thursday, ‘ 12 
friday, ‘ 9 “CIRCASSIAN Friday, “« 2 
Thursday, July 5 SARMATIAN Thursday, 
: 12 PARISIAN , 


sSaercsese=s|MELD BY THE ENEMY || vp sur cotter res eel 


®-tarn Tickets, Cabin, S110, $130, $150. Intermediate, $6. 
Steerage, $40. 

By Polynesian, Circassian or other extra steamers 
<’abin, #50, #60 and #70, according to accommodation 


The play the Prince of Wales said ** Would cau 


lunvermediate, $30. Steerage, =20, Return Tickets, °, Bresented in the same manner as seen for over 400 nights in New York, 300 nights in | 
London, 200 nights in Australia, 100 nights in Boston, 75 nights in 


#110 and 8130. Intermediate, 860. Steeraye, *40 
Passengers will be allowed to go on board at Montreal 
For plans of steamers, tickets and every information 


hicago, 50 nights 


apply to 


‘ L , Gen. Western Pas Agent, i by th CAST, SCENERY and APPOINTMENTS seen during its - 
i BOPELIES. See. Sesion Saeense Doms, | Played by the seme CAS® Saran THEATER, NEW YORK HARRY WEBB, 447 YONGE STREE 


Allan Line Office, corner King and Yonge street 


ALL POINTS BAST and WEST)... 5. csc cocaczzoe aniniy win entre an | 


ena Proprietor | 
-_—— This well known and popular restaurant has recently | 

Boomer, Very Rev. Michael, Dean of Huron, at London, | undergone marvellous improvements and alterations. The | 
Bar and Private dining apartments now front on King | 
McGregor, Mary A., wife of Alex., at Montreal, on Sth | Street, corner Leader Lane, and the Public dining room 


Tuesday, Wednesday & Saturday | 


~ OVERCOATS 


OAK HALL, 





MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY MATINEES | 


WILLIAM GILLETTE'S REMARKABLE AMERICAN PLAY 


NTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS (0, | CHERRY MANTELS, OYCLOR AM 


(LATE OF R. HAY & CO.) MAHOGANY MANTELS, Front and York Streets, Toronto, 


; WALNUT MANTELS, 
95 & 97 Yonge St., Toronto OAK MANTELS. 














NOT A MOVING PANORAMA BUT AN ACTYU 


BATTLE FIEL 


Open every work dav from 9 a.m. to 10 p, 


ADMISSION 60c., CHILDREN 
Every Saturday Night from 7 to 10:30 


ADMISSION 25c. 
ATTLE OF SEDA 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


New Styles for the Spring Trade MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOW ROOMS: 


31 Adelaid . City. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION) elaide Street East, City | 





IN ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE. | 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


TORONTO. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 

WE INVITE COMPARISON THOS. TAYLOR, Proprietor, E. M. EDSALL, MANAGER. = PP A j EK N I Ss = 
This well-known hotel has been remodelled entirely on 

—_ the European plan. There is accommodation for over 60 R EY N O L D NS & K BE L L O 

boarders, a well-stocked bar, and the tables are supplied Solicitors and Experts 


Yonge Street, Toronto | with the best and most seasonable luxuries the markets : 
95 & 97 8 P afford. Resident commercial travellers can have sample 24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 St. James &t; 
— — room accommodation without board, ete. A table d’hote Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. ¢, 
F. H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 
172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpson’s | ic 
Dry Goods Store | 


for business men and merchants daily. Hotel the best situ- | Agencies in all Foreign Capitals. Trade Marks, 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 





TO FINE CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WORK 





the latest styles and fashionable shades. 








ated in Toronto ; adjaceut to steamboats, railroads, etc. 14—65 and Copyrights Registered. 





? 
| (Gemma BREADMAKER’S 
Af e YEAST ‘ 
BREAD made with this Yeast 
took 132 First Prizes at Ontario | 
Fall Shows in 1887, | 
Over 10,000 ladies have written j 
to say thatit surpfSses any yeast | 
ever used by them, It makes the 
lightest, whitest, sweetest bread, 
rolls, buns and buckwheat FS 


cakes PRICE 5 CENTS 















SNVVAO 





THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCKED 


Piano and Organ Warerooms 


IN BRITISH AMERICA 


The Dominion Company is celebrated for its Organs. No Piano has established its reput 
tion as rapidly as the ominion Piano. All Organs contain 


Foley’s Automatic Pedal Cover 


J. S. POWLEY & CO., 68 King Street West, Toront 





1NO ‘NOGNO7 ‘LLvav7 NHOP 


ghest awards for purity and excellence 
1876; Canada, 1876; Australia, 1877, 


‘OPUOIOL 405 SHUITY “OD P GOOD ‘svF 
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Prof. H. H. Croft, Public Analyst, Toronto, says, ‘‘I find | 
it to be perfectly sound, containing no impurities or adulter- | 
ations, and can strongly recommend it as perfectly pure | 
and a very superior malt liquor.” | 
John B. Edwards, Professor of Chemistry, Montreal, says, | 
“T find them to be remarkably sound ales, brewed from | 
pure malt and hops.” = - 15-66 


a 





GEORGE A. CASE) 
REAL ESTATE BROKER. 
| 25 Adelaide street East ~ Toronto. | 


Money to Iuoan. 15-66 | 


en's Youths’ & Boys 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 


SPRING 











In the above goods we excel this spring; 
we have had made up a tremendous stock, 
all sizes from 24 up to 48 inches consequently 
we can fit the smallest boy or the largest | 
man, and what is more we can produce | 


ANY SHADE OR ANY PRICE | ——--——— pits I dantatiaies 





= ——— ae 
The above illustration of the St, Charies Restaurant shows the Sample Rooms 


and Lunch Counter. Upstairs are the best furnished, most beautifully decorated 
and exclusive Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dining Rooms in the city. 





115 to 121 King Street Kast, | 


TORONTO. 


WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - Manager. 


NIGHTS 


CESS OF | 
and, Australia| 





If there was nothing genuine thereJwould be nothing to counterfeit. 


And if pure goods can be had anywhere, that’s the place to go, but be sure the place has a good name before you e” 
it or you may be pursuaded to invest, much to your own disadvantage. 

If you intend entertaining your friends do it well or they will not consider your friendship worth anything. If you 
not know what would be nice—or what would be the proper thing to do—you can get valuable aid by oan for info 
tion at Harry Webb’s 447 Yonge street it will not cost you anything, or, if you prefer it, you can leave it to him, 
you will find it as safe in his hands as in your own. Send for estimates, or eend sour orders to 


sea demand for American work in England.’ | 


in San Francisco 


AM 


Toronto, 
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